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INSCRIPTIONS AT DOG RIVER, SYRIA 

DOG River, or Nahr el-Kelb, as it is called in the native lan- 
guage, rises at the base of Sannin Peak, one of the high- 
est points of the Lebanon range (9,000 ft.) and after a 
tortuous course of about 25 miles empties into the Med- 
iterranean Sea 7 miles northwest of Beyrout. A short distance before 
reaching the mouth of the river the rocky precipices abut abruptly 
tipon the' Sea, forming a natural barrier to travel which is of great 
importance. To round this precipice a road had to be cut in the solid 
rock, along the face of a sea cliff. This has rendered it of great mili- 
tary importance from the earliest times, making it the natural, or as it 
was at times, the political boundary between the empires of the Nile 
and the Euphrates. The present road is the lowest of three that have 
been in use at different times. Above the present road about 30 or 
40 ft are the remains of one used in the time of Roman occupation. 
This was, like all Roman roads, solidly built, with a concrete bed, 
much of which still remains. At the highest point of the road, about 
100 ft. above the sea, there are the remains of what was evidently 
a triumphal arch erected by one of the Roman Emperors, probably 
Marcus Antoninus, who has an inscription a little lower down the hill 
near the bridge. This would fix the date at about 178 A. D. This 
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inscription, like all others, is on a large tablet chiseled in the face of 
the precipice*. The panels are from 4 to 9 ft. in height and from 2^ 
to 4 ^ ft. in breadth. There is also one inscription in Greek, and, 
we are sorry to say, one in French, which was made by erasing an 
ancient Egyptian inscription to commemorate the insignificant ex- 
ploits of Louis Napoleon's army in 1860-1861. 

Topmost of all are the remains of a road used by the Egyp- 
tian conqueror Sesostris (Ramses II) 1,400 years B. C. Of the 9 
tablets, 3 have Egyptian inscriptions, and 4 Assyrian. Most of the 
inscriptions are now illegible, but it is thought that Sennacherib's 
name appears on one, which would fix the date of that about 700 B. C 

Altogether these inscriptions present striking evidence of the 
activity of the great empires which dominated the world 3,000 years 
ago, and practically divided it between them. It would have been well 
for both of them if this natural boundary between them had been al- 
ways recognized, and neither had crossed the frontier of the other 
for purposes of conquest. As it is, these monuments which have 
endured so long will, if undisturbed, continue to bear visible witness 
to the importance of the place in ancient times, and to the great un- 
recorded events which led to this writing on the rocks with a pen of 
iron. It is doubtful if any monuments of the present day will be so 
enduring. 

While this spot has now lost its strategic importance there 
is much evidence close by that in prehistoric times it was a central 
place for the habitation of prehistoric man. The limestone rocks of 
the region are fairly honeycombed with caverns which offered shelter 
to the earliest visitors to the coast of the Mediterranean. Just above 
the oldest of the roads, and but a few rods from them, are the stalag- 
mite floors of 3 or 4 caverns that were occupied by man in prehistoric 
times. So long ago was this that the roofs of the caverns have fallen 
away and been carried into the sea. One of these floors is 9 paces 
long and 6 wide. All this space is covered with a stalagmite formation 
18 inches thick containing flint implements, and the bones of various 
large animals which were used for food. Among the animals, whose 
bones were found in this breccia with flint implements, are the ex- 
tinct woolly rhinoceros, the wild ox and deer. The bones of the 
smaller animals had been broken to extract the marrow. 

It is strange, however, that though the sea is so near there are 
no remains of shell fish in these accumulations. This fact supports 
the theory that at the time of the earliest prehistoric occupation the 
land bordering the eastern shore of the Mediterranean stood con- 
siderably higher than now, so as to have a wide stretch of plain on the 
border, which is now covered with water. Not only would this ac- 
count for the absence of shell fish in the breccia, but it would help 
explain the presence of the woolly rhinoceros in the region, since it 
would afford him both fit grazing ground and opportunity to migrate 

* See Records of the Past, vol. II, pp. 194-207. 
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thither during summer from the south. This agrees also with num- 
erous other facts going to show that in recent geological times the 
whole coast and bed of the Mediterranean were so elevated as to give 
many African animals free access to Southern Europe. Evidently 
since man's appearance in the world elephants and rhinoceroses could 
make their way from Northern Africa to the islands of Malta and 
Sicily. By referring to a former ntmiber of this magazine [Vol. 
Ill, part 7, pp. 216-219] the reader will find an account of the won- 
derful cave of San Cero, near Palermo, which was packed full of 
Ihe bones of these animals. Thus, slowly, is coming in a vast amount 
of cumulative evidence showing great changes of level all around the 
Mediterranean since the period of man's advent, and showing an 
antiquity of man which far exceeds that of the inscriptions, ancient 
as they are, on the precipice overlooking the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb. 

G. Frederick Wright. 
Oberlin^ O. 



CUFF RUINS OF CAVE VALLEY, NORTHERN MEXICO 

THE cliff dwellings of Cave Valley in the Sierras Madres of 
Chihuahua have as a result of a second visit by the writer, 
yielded additional data which it is my intention to add as a 
supplement to my paper published on this subject in the 
December number of the Records of the Past. 

As was before observed, Cave Valley is situated on the head 
waters of the Piedras Verdes river, and from its formation is pre-emi- 
nently fitted for the abode of the Cliff men. The precipitous sides 
and numerous abutting box-canyons are deeply marked with hori- 
zontal sutures, due to the forces of erosion, the effects of which in 
this section are of a very apparent nature. The caves are located 
singly and in groups, the largest group consisting of 5 in the face of 
a great cliff, alluded to in the last article as burial caves on account 
of the mummies recovered from them, and the apparent lack of all 
remains of buildings. This term I now find to be of no greater 
application to these than to any of the other numerous caves scattered 
throughout the Sierras, as greater facilities for a more thorough 
exploration have been instrumental in bringing to light numerous 
signs of their early occupation. The term early is used advisedly 
not only as referring to a remote period but further as compared with 
the remainder of the cliff ruins in this Valley. As just observed, to 
all general appearances, with the exception of the cement floors and 
smoke stained roofs of the caves every sign of their having ever 
been inhabited is lacking, but diligent excavation by a strong force 
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revealed small pieces of adobe that evidently once formed portions of 
the walls; sections of earthenware receptacles measuring approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 feet in diameter, made of baked mud and grass and 
showing marks of fire on the bottoms, both inside and out; besides 
several pairs of upright posts averaging 3 in. in diameter and 2 ft. in 
length, the upper ends of which were burned off at the floor level, 




VIEW OF OLLA CAVE^ SHOWING SLOPING DOOR 




OLLA CAVE, WALL WITH APACHE PICTOGRAPHS AND OTHER INSCRIP- 
TIONS, IMMEDIATELY BACK OF THE OLLA 

the lower showing signs of having been cut by blunt instruments, — 
very probably stone axes similar to the one of the universal Ameri- 
can type that was obtained from 011a Cave in the same valley. The 
distance between the posts in each pair was about 2 ft. Their use 
is entirely problematical unless they fulfilled the part of door-posts, — 
a conjecture which I am unable to support by any sustaining evi- 
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dence, on account, of the disappearance of all wall lines, and my 
inability to discover any other remains by which to logically determine 
their position. 

A large amount of broken pottery of durable texture but in- 
ferior finish was also unearthed. A peculiar ornament recovered 
from one of these caves consisted of a (presumedly) white tubular 
shell lyi in. long and about y^ in. in diameter, with 4 encircling 
indentations near one end, in which was enclosed another tubular 
shell of much smaller dimensions. A pendant of polished bone Ij4 
in. long was also found, the hole in the upper end having been drilled 
from both sides with a blunt instrument. 




^ 




COLORED DESIGNS IN BLACK AND RED ON THE WALLS OF OLLA CAVE- 
PROBABLY THE WORK OF THE APACHES 
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PICTOGRAPHS ON THE WALL OF THE SOUTHERNMOST CAVE OF THE 
LARGE GROUP IN CAVE VALLEY. BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT THEY 
FORM A CONTINUOUS LINE. ( THE SECOND LINE SHOULD BE 
PLACED TO THE LEFT OF THE FIRST ) 

The largest cave of this group measuring 180 ft. by 33 ft. deep, 
and 18 ft. high at the mouth, contained by far the greatest number 
of relics. In places the depth to bed rock was over 6 ft., and in other 
sections was doubtless much greater. Signs of fire were frequently 
encountered, besides extensive layers of ashes, — a fact which fur- 
nishes strong ground for the presumption that the inhabitants pro- 
bably met a violent end. ^^ ^ 
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On the extreme southern end of the most southern cave a number 
of rude pictographs have been incised in the soft conglomerate, by 
means of a hard rock having at first the appearance of being traced 
with mud. Whether they are the work of the Cliff men or not there 
is little certainty. From the colored designs on other ruins in this 
section, the execution of which may with reasonable certainty be 
attributed to the Apaches, I feel safe in asserting that at least Uiese 




CAVE RUINS^ CAVE VALLEY. ROOM TO THE RIGHT PROBABLY WAS 

USED AS A GRANARY 




INTERIOR OF A CLIFF-HOUSE, CAVE VALLEY, SHOWING THE OUTWARD 

SLOPE OF THE WALL ON THE RIGHT, BY MEANS OF WHICH A 

SHELF ABOUT 6 IN. DEEP IS FORMED HALF WAY UP 

pictographs have not a similar origin. A resemblance that was 
noticed by the writer, when in this region before, between the sur- 
rounding rock inscriptions and those of portions of Arizona,— nota- 
bly those near Adamana, — is again suggested by the outline of 
one or two of these hieroglyphs. It is however, interesting to note 
the total dissimiliarity of style between these and those of the South 
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as evidenced by the rock inscriptions at Chiriqai, Masaya, Nijapa, 
Cuemavaca and other places. 

While the structures in nearby caves are in a fair state of 
preservation, and from indisputable signs, — numerous superimposed 
coats of plaster, extensive patches and alterations in the walls, ab- 
sence of all wood-work of any kind, and the general condition of the 
ruins when first discovered, — are themselves of great antiquity, the 
abandonment of this large group of caves must have preceded their 
construction, or at least have been contemporaneous with it. The 
adobe in the case of the latter seems to be of similar material and 
workmanship to that used in the other ruins, and yet not only is there 
not a single wall standing, but only in two of the caves does excava- 
tion reveal an occasional piece of the adobe of which they were con- 
structed; the position of the group does not imduly expose it to the 




LARGE BOULDERS IN PARAPET OF VILLAGE RUIN, CAVE VALLEY 

effects of the weather, though its situation is prominent; while the 
dust from the roofs of these caves frequently covers the floors to a 
depth of from one to two feet. 

Access to them, while not especially difficult, is over a mass of 
steep detritus, the face of which was fortified by heavy stone parapets 
whose foundations are now covered with vegetation. In one case 
a well constructed wall a few feet from the top of the slope was 
imcovered for nearly 4 ft. of its width, — further excavation being 
prevented by the presence of a large boulder which had lodged upon 
it. What the original size of this structure was it is impossible to 
say, although the massiveness of the section revealed, the steepness 
of the ascent, and the proximity of an abundance of arable land, 
would in my mind preclude the supposition that it was intended 
solely as a retaining wall for agricultural purposes, as was appar- 
ently the case in the numerous trincheras in the surrounding draws. 

Almost directly across the valley is a bench rising perhaps 25 
ft. above the river bed. On this numerous mounds, potsherds and 
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broken metates indicate the site of a village ruin, of which the huge 
boulders forming sections of defending walls, extensive and intri- 
cately arranged trincheras, and the remains of what was probably 
a rude smelter, still stand as monuments to the strength and energy 
of the builders. 

Further up the valley is located OUa Cave, so named from the 
immense adobe oUa shaped granary that stands at its mouth, and 
which was described in my last paper.* Further excavation in this 
cave brought to light an excellently preserved skeleton buried about 
two feet below the adobe floor, near the remains of a wall. The 
knees were drawn up, the elbows projecting far behind, and the 
head pointing slightly downward, faced to the west, as do all the 
skeletons in this region of which the writer has any knowledge. 




SKULL FROM OLLA CAVE, CAVE VALLEY 

Nearby were found the bones of a child who must have died at a very 
tender age as the teeth were just beginning to be cut. About two 
feet from these skeletons portions of another adult were recovered. 
Only a small piece of broken pottery was discovered near the dead. 
This cave also furnished two excellent specimens of oblong stone 
crushers used in connection with the metate, and called by the Mexi- 
cans "manos ;" some pieces of very fine matting of superior workman- 
ship; and a polished mahogany stick 16 Ji in. long and y2 in. wide, 
having a thickness of about J^ in., and rounded at the ends in sharp 
lines. On its surface are numerous indentations running longitu- 
dinally, caused doubtless by the scraping of some sharp instrument. 
The nearest trees from which mahogany of this kind could have been 
taken are many miles to the South. But that this stick was shaped 
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by the Cliff men is by no means certain as it was found in a secluded 
comer between a wall and the cliff, beneath an opening in the former. 
The stick is black with age, and was probably used by its former pos- 
sessors whoever they were, in the curing of skins. 

Cave Valley contains a number of other ruins of a construction 
fully described in the first paper, and not differing to any extent 
from each other except in the case of Olla Cave. The walls average 
as a rule one foot in thickness, and each cave of any size seems to con- 
tain a granary of some description, but the estufas of the north are 
lacking. 

It is with regret that the writer notes that these ruins which 
have in most cases so nobly withstood the ravages of time are now 
falling by the hand of man who slowly though surely is using his 
powers of destruction with the ignorance and fatality of a Zumaraga, 
and Omar, or an Arbaces. A small amount of comfort however, is 
derived from the fact that even at the present day new ruins are being 
discovered and brought to light in the fastnesses of the Sierras. 

A. H. Blackiston. 

+ + + 

PREHISTORIC TREES AT HORSEHEADS, N- Y. 

ON the afternoon of June 21, 1905, Newton Creek, a small 
stream flowing through Chemung County, suddenly as- 
siuned the proportions of a river, owing to the passing 
of a storm accompanied by unusually heavy precipitation. 
As a variation upon the usual flood damages, the creek partially un- 
earthed 3 trees which are clearly prehistoric, the butts remaining 
fast in the imcut banks. They are located about j/i mile northeast 
of the main square of the village and not more than 60 ft. from the 
E. C. & N. division of the Lehigh Valley railroad. (See Elmira 
sheet U. S. Geological Survey). 

The largest tree originally must have been a fine specimen of 
forest growth, with a diameter of 25 or 30 in. Over 50 ft. have been 
uncovered. The next in size might have been 20 in. in diameter, 
while the diameter of the smallest could not have exceeded 10 in. 
They lie parallel within a distance of 10 ft. the tops pointing very 
nearly northwest. Excepting that the largest tree is forked about 
10 ft. from the present top, there are no signs of branches. 

The trees probably have been continuously water soaked since 
their burial, owing to the fact that they are below the normal creek 
level. The wood is very spongy to the depth of several inches and 
exhibits other evidences of antiquity. By taking hold of the end 
the writer was able to break the smallest tree without much effort. 
Upon being dried, however, the wood recovers a large percentage 
of its original hardness and strength. Wood taken from near the 
center of the large tree has undergone little apparent change. 
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A novice would have no hesitation in pronouncing the larger 
trees elms, owing to the odor emanating from the wood when wet. 
The smallest tree is a harder, darker wood and not so easily classi- 
fied. A very small portion of the bark preserved appears to be that 
of a maple. Specimens of each have been submitted to Prof. Pen- 
hallow, of McGill University, Montreal, Canada, who is an expert 
on fossilized woods. 

Subsequent rises in the waters of the creek have unearthed other 
trees. These have not been critically examined, but the fact was 
noted that the tops also point northwest. The depth of burial is about 
the same in eacn case, and the two facts suggest the possibility that 
they are remnants of an ancient forest, prostrated, perhaps, by a 
storm moving up the valley. Future floods will probably determine 
this point. 

The formation in which the trees are found is purely local. It 
largely lies in the bed of the mighty river which drained glacial 
waters when the ice front was in the Finger Lake region of Central 
New York, but it is wholly the work of Newton creek and in point of 
geologic time immediately succeeded that glacial river. It is, in fact, a 
delta produced by the passing of the creek from one valley into 
another. This is accomplished with a sweeping curve which brings 
the creek to somewhat less than right angles with its former course. 
The present grade of the delta, which is 25 or 30 ft. per mile, pre- 
cludes the idea that swamp conditions ever existed. Its approximate 
width is J4 mile and the length ij4 miles. There are evidences that 
large areas were covered with ice at times during its formation. 

The material of which the delta is built may be roughly classified 
as follows: Fine black sandy loam (soil), about 12 inches; silt hav- 
ing an admixture of clay and sand and an occasional small pocket 
of gravel, about 16 inches; a blue mixture of clay, mud, gravel and 
sand, partially stratified, between 3 and 4 ft. Near the bottom of this 
the trees are found. Judging from several exposures, the average 
depth of the delta is about 6 ft. and the whole is underlaid by pure 
blue clay which conforms to the surface slope. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr, of Cornell University, who is connected with 
the U. S. Geological Survey and who recently visited the locality, 
estimates the age of the buried trees at "not less than 1,000 years." 
After careful study, however, the writer believes that their growth 
and burial may safely be placed ^vithin the first 2,000 years which 
succeeded the Glacial Epoch. Based upon latest geological re- 
searches this would make their age 3,000 or 4,000 years. There arc 
strong reasons for supposing that the uplands and hillsides were 
much less heavily forested at that time than when white men first 
invaded the country. 

It may be added that there is an unusual amount of Pleistocene 
work in the Elmira and Watkins quadrangles and the cumulative 
evidence is clearly in favor of a much shorter length for the post- 
glacial epoch than some geologists are willing to admit. 

F. O. Jones. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
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head of zamna, called by the indians of the present day 

''la viejecita'' 

THE PYRAMIDS OF ZAMNA AND KABUL 

LEGEND OF UXMAL (YUCATAN ) 

MANY years had passed since Cox (Noe) had escaped the 
deluge in his floating house, made of cedar and ceiba. 
His children were dispersed in all directions, and had 
peopled the world anew. Great water-ways had been 
formed in the course of time, and had separated the vast conti- 
nents. Volcanic eruptions had buried the beautiful Atlantis, 
and the foaming waves of the ocean rushed over the wonderful 
island. The descendants of Cox drifted apart, and now were separ- 
ated forever by the mighty sea, that washed the shores of the newly 
formed peninsula. "Ma-ha-ya" (the land without water) the weary 
wanderers had called it, when they rested there from their long pil- 
grimage, for no sparkling river greeted the eye of the thirsty. But 
nature, always kind to her children, created for them the "Zenotes,** 
whose crystal like water abounds in wonderful freshness. 
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In peaceful solitude lived the children of Ma-ha-ya, the Mayas 
and their eyes had never beheld the face of a stranger, since the waters 
had severed Ma-ha-ya from the mainland. 

And the years passed by, — too many to coimt them — ^when one 
morning a tall, kind looking stranger appeared in the valley of Uxmal. 
No one had seen him arrive, and when they asked him his name, he 
said: "Ytzen-Caan-itzen-muyal." "I am the dew of heaven, and 
sky and clouds are my children." With pitying eye he looked down 




NEAR VIEW OF PART OF THE RUINS AT UXMAL 

on the trembling race, stretched out his hands over the sick and in- 
firm — and lo ! the suffering and pain disappeared, and many returned 
from the valley of death, if the wonderful hand of the Plealer just 
touched them. 

"Stay with us, oh. Dew of the Heavens,* " so spoke the chief of 
the Mayas, "stay with us forever, and be our father, oh Itzamat-ul." 

And the stranger remained long years with the Mayas, taught 
them to adore the great Zamna, the creator of mankind, and to erect 
large buildings of stone where Zamna might spend his days alone, 
and in silence, unseen by the people, but hearing their prayers and 
accepting their worship. 

Many hundred feet high they were, these pyramids of the Ma- 
ha-yas, on the summit there stood the temple, adorned with the 
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heads of serpents and tigers, with leaves and with flowers, which 
skillful hands had formed from the "argamasa." 

And every night, when the stars appeared in the heavens, Itzam- 
at-ul ascended the "stairs of the serpents, which led to the temple to 
pray there to Zamna. But one morning the sufferers looked in vain 
for the Healer. He never returned, for his soul had gone back to 
great Zamna, and he was sleeping forever down in the silent room of 
the stone house. 

But the Mayas did not forget their Healer, and to keep his 
memory fresh in the hearts of their children, they placed his image in 
the walls of his pyramid, from where the gigantic head of Itzam- 
at-ul-Zamna still looks down on the ruins of Uxmal's vanished 
greatness. 

Many other pyramids had the Mayas erected in Uxmal, but the 
greatest of all was the "Kabul,'' where the hand of the Healer was 
painted in dark reddish color. In lofty height stood the temple, and 
the eye could not look without awe on those gigantic dimensions. 

The Itzas and Ma-ha-yas are gone, — ^but the majestic ruins of 
their cities and temples bring down to posterity the story of the won- 
derful builders in the "Land Without Water.'' 

Srita. Natalie von Schenck. 

Lx)s Arcos, Mexico. 

+ + + 

A COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS IN ASHUR 
FROM SEPT, 18, 1?03, TO THE END OF FEBRUARY, 1905, * 

FROM September 18, 1903, to the end of April, 1904, most of 
the excavating consisted of trial trenches. One such trench 
extended from the Ziggurrat to the Palace; another through 
the southern part of the plateau, and led to the excavation 
of Temple A. 

The real work began toward the end of April, 1904, with the 
excavation of the large mound of mud-bricks, the Ziggurrat, and 
the immediate neighborhood to the south; and especially of the east- 
ern plateau with its Parthian buildings and the large court of the 
Ashur temple Eharsagkurkurra. The north front of the Ziggurrat 
was also laid bare. Further excavations toward the east were for 
the time prevented. A study of the ruins showed the necessity of 
excavating the north and east fronts of the north-east plateau. To 
the north work was begun on parts of the fortification wall in Sep- 
tember, 1904. 

^Translated and condensed by Mr. D. D. Luckenbill from the reports of the German Oriental 
Soceity for Records op thb Past. The paper is a short resume of the progress and results of 
the excavations up to date 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL RESULTS 

Under the head of Topographical Results the purpose is to bring 
together all the references to places and buildings known from other 
inscriptions and compare them with the new finds. 

A. FORTIFICATIONS 

Among the inscriptions referring to the Duru or city wall is a 
Ziqatu (clay-phallus) with inscriptions of Ashirrimnisheshu which 
indicate that the Duru, probably founded by Kikia, renewed by 
Ikunimi (ca. 2000 B. C) Sharenkate-Ashir and Ashirnirari I, was 
restored by Ashirrimnisheshu. 

An alabaster tablet of Adadnirari I tells that "the large wall 
of the new city (?) which extends from the large wall of the inner 
city to the river, had been repaired by Puzur-Ashur, Ashur- 
behiisheshu, Erba-Adad, Adad — .... and was restored by 
Adadnirari I," and a clay tablet of Adadnirari I (ca. 1360) tells of 
the restoration of the city wall on the side toward the stream which 
had been damaged by high water. A temeriu (ziqatu-shaped clay 
objects) of Tukulti-Ninib I. tells of the restoration of the Duru by 
Tukulti-Ninib I {ca. 1300) and of the building of a city moat 
(harisix) which had not hitherto existed. The excavations show 
one of the restorations of the wall which is probably the work of 
Ashurnazirpal (ca. 880 B. C). If so it is the restoration of the 
Duru mentioned in the so-called hunting inscription of Ash- 
urnazirpal (I R. 28b 11) which tells of such a restoration by 
Ashurnazirpal. 

The restorations of the southern wall by Shalmaneser II have 
been identified by the Ziqati of Shalmaneser II which were found 
in the uppercourse of the wall. These state that the city wall and the 
city gates were repaired and Ziqati presented by Shalmaneser 11. 
Furthermore the so-called "Clay inscription of Shalmaneser II" 
tells how he restored the Duru and Shalhu from the Gurgurri — city 
gate to the Tigris, and united both into a pilqu ( ?). The Duru has the 
name "sa melammushu mata katmu ("whose splendor katmu covers 
the land"). Also enameled bricks, and inscribed bricks of Shal- 
maneser II have been found in which he calls himself the builder 
of the Duru of the city. 

The Shalhu, mentioned above may be identical with the south- 
ern fortification, that is the wall of the new city ( ?). 

The Kisirtu or Quay-wall is mentioned on bricks of Adadnirari 
I, an on two burnt clay tablets of the same king. On one of the latter 
Adadnirari I calls himself the builder of the Quay-wall along the 
river, and describes its construction out of limestone blocks, burnt 
bricks and asphalt mortar. The kisirtu is part of the E-kal^ palace, 
of Adnirari I. A clay tablet of Adadnirari II states that Adadnirari 
II son of Ashurdan, grandson of Tiglathpileser, great grandson of 
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Ashurreshishi (about 1050 B. C. restored the kisirtu of his prede- 
cessor of like name. On a stamped brick of Adadnirari V, Adadni- 
rari, son of Shamshi Adad, grandson of Shalmaneser II calls him- 
self the builder of the kisirtu of the temple of Ashur. This kisirtu 
has been laid bare for about 450 meters. The whole construction is 
out of limestone blocks with facing wall of brick toward the river, 
and brick wall continuations set vertically into the limestone wall 
"zur Verzahnung" all strengthened with asphalt and clay mortar, 
and can still be clearly seen. Different later restorations of this 
kisirtu of Adadnirari I, can be identified by the stamped bricks, the 
different formation of the bricks, and the different martar used. 
Still no inscriptions have been found in situ for the restorations of 
Adadnirari II and V. 

Part of the city moat (stadtgraben) has been found. This was 
built by Tukulti Ninib I, who cut it into rock bottom. In the hunting 
inscription of Ashurnazirpal (I R. 28b 6 ff ) it is stated that, the ditch 
being clogged, Ashurnazirpal had it cleaned from the gurgurri — 
city gate to the Bab Diklat, or Tigris gate. AbuUani or city 
gates are referred to in an inscription of Ashurnazirpal, (I R. 
28b 8 ff ) where the abul gurgurri is mentioned as the starting point 
of the restoration of the Duru and the city ditch. In a clay inscrip- 
tion of Shalmaneser II, [See above] the abul gurgurri is also men- 
tioned. This gate, according to Delitzsch the "Metalworkers'* city- 
gate, must be looked for in the neighborhood of the above mentioned 
bab Diklat. The Shalmaneser II clay inscription mentions further, 
the abuUu sigurate (abuUu — large city gates), the abul Ashur 

( ?), the abul Shamash ( ?), and other abuUani. However, 

nothing is known of these, nor of the bab (gates of buildings) re- 
ferred to in an inscription of Adadnirari I (IV R. 39b 2.) and in an 
Alabaster Tablet of Adadnirari I. The bab ni-eshmati and bab 
Daiane, are both to be looked for in the neighborhood of the 
Mushlala of the Temple of Ashur [See below]. The Adadnirari I 
clay tablet mentions two bab as termini of the kisirtu, and the Adad- 
nirari I hinge-stone states that the Abusate of the bab of the god 
Anil and Adad were renewed by Adadnirari I. 

The inscription of Ashurnazirpal (I R. 28b 24) states that the 
bab Diklat was provided with large pillars, (a-sa-it-te rabi-te) by 
Adadnirari I. Ashurnazirpal improved this work. It is mentioned 
as one of the termini of the cleaning of the Kisirtu. The Shalman- 
eser II clay inscription mentions Ilu-ula the guardian of the city and 
Ilukidudu the guardian of his wall. The latter was renewed by 
Shalmaneser II, who mentions both in connection with his restora- 
tion of the Duru. 

The Mushlalu (Mushlala?) is mentioned in an inscription of 
Adadnirari I (IV R. 39) and on an alabaster tablet of Adadnirari 
I. The Mushlala, according to the former was part of the Temple 
of Ashur, and lay in the neighborhood of the gates bab ni-eshmati 
and bab Daiane. It was restored by Adadnirari I. The foundation 
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of the Mushlalum belonging to the palace in Ashur was laid by 
Senacherib out of blocks of shadu stone, (mountain stone), accord- 
ing to a limestone block of Senacherib. Limestone blocks and 
corner stones of Asharhaddon tell us that Ashafhaddon restored the 
bit Mushlala and laid its foimdation with white pilu stone. These 
blocks have been found, but the nature of the mushlala is still 
uncertain. 




EXCAVATIONS AROUND TEMPLE A 



B. TEMPLES 



I. The Temple of the god Ashur E harsag (gal) kurkurra. 

The following references to this temple have been discovered: 
A brick inscription of Irishum, — a dedication to Ashur, — ^but 
whether or not it belongs to the temple is uncertain; also a brick 
with the stamp of Shamshiadad, who calls himself builder of the 
Temple of Ashur. As mentioned above, there is reference to this 
temple in the inscription of Adadnirari I (IV R. 39) ; alabaster 
tablets and Ziqati of Shalmaneser I ; a stone tablet in which Ushpia 
is mentioned as founder of the temple and Irishum and Shamshi 
Adad as restorers. The inscription states that in the time of Shal- 
maneser I a fire destroyed it and he undertook its restoration. An 
enameled brick, with inscription of Tiglathpileser II informs us that 
Tiglathpileser, son of Adadnirari, is the king who decorated the 
temple with enameled bricks; pavement bricks with inscriptions of 
Sargon from the Temple Kisallu ; enameled bricks of Sargon ; enam- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ZIGGURRAT AT ASHUR 




EAST FRONT OF THE ZIGGURRAT 

eled Ziqati, dedicated to Ashur; a clay prism of Senacherib bearing 
a building inscription; limestone blocks of Senacherib — which state 
that the kisallu of Eshara the great temple of the gods has a founda- 
tion of white limestone — a building cky cylinder; a clay prism and 
an alabaster tablet of Asharhaddon. 

Three of these building inscriptions of the Ashur Temple were 
found in situ and so give us the exact location of Eharsag-kurkurra. 
The great national temple lay at the northern point of the city, a 
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very favorable location. Three of its sides looked out over the land, 
the fourth was covered by the great Ziggurrat. 

Remains of the foundation and pavement of Shalmaneser's re- 
storation have been found; portions of the enameled brick covering 
of Sargon's buildings, the pavement of the great court, and pieces 
of enameled brick and Ziqati of Tiglathpileser IFs Kisallu have been 
found and the eastern side of Senacherib's Kisallu. 

II. The Anu and Adad Temple. 

Bricks inscribed and stamped Irishum, and dedicated to the god 
Adad were discovered in a canal which indicates that this temple 
was located west of the Ziggurrat. In the prism of Tiglathpileser 
I (Col. VII Rawlinson) the building of the temple is described but 
we know nothing definite concerning its location. Two Ziggurrats 
are mentioned in this, it is not certain whether the Ziggurrat uncov- 
ered is one 6f them. The work of Shamshiadad II, son of Ishme 
Dagan was restored by Tiglathpileser I (Col. VIII). Nothing more 
is laiown concerning it. The hinge-stone of Adadnirari I tells that 
the abusatu of the gate (bab) of Anu and Adad are restored, but 
it is a question whether or not this gate belongs to the Anu and 
Adad Temple. 

III. Temple A. 

This temple was at first supposed to be the Ashur Temple, but 
we can now place it as post-Assyrian. After the city and the temple 
were destroyed, the Medes or Babylonians built a smaller Ashur 
temple to take its place. They also collected relics for the temple. 
Whether the temple bore the name Eshara, and was dedicated to 
Ashur cannot be said definitely. The temple resembles the Baby- 
lonian style, and not the Assyrian known to us from the Sargon 
Temple at Chorsobad. The temple remained during Persian and 
Parthian times in the form in which it was built. 

IV. The Temple of Bel, E-amkurkurra. 

An alabaster tablet of Shamshiadad (I?) states that Sham- 
shiadad built the temple of Bel in Ashur, E-amkurkurra. Its loca- 
tion, however, is still unknown. Bricks with stamp of Tukulti Ninib 
I have been found in which Tukulti Ninib calls himself the builder 
of the temple E-am-u-kur-kur-ra of the new palace. The name re- 
sembles that of the inscription just mentioned. This building, if 
diflferent from it, has not been found. Bricks, inscribed — of Ashur- 
nirari I show that Ashirnirari built the temple of Bel shipria. 
Whether it is identical with E-amkurkurra is a question. All the 
bricks bearing the inscription came from an old ravine. 

V. Other Temples mentioned. 

An Ishtar Temple by Tiglathpileser I and a Sin, Shamash, 
Marduk and Gula temple are mentioned but nothing more is known 
concerning them. The bit ti-ka-a-ti kisallu sa-ad-rum man-zaz Igige, 
of Senacherib says that Senacherib restored the "abode of the heav- 
enly Angels." The location is unknown. 
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C. THE PALACES 



We must bear in mind that E-kal, usually translated "palace" 
has quite a wide meaning in Assyria. From the inscriptions of 
Adadnirari I and Senacherib, we see that the word means citadel. 
By E-kal erini, butni, tarpi of Ashurnasirpal, we must imderstand 
something like "room" "Saal," as we [Germans] speak of "Marmor 
saal, Spiegel saal," etc., of modern palaces. [Blue-room of White 
House. So E-kal erini means "Cedar-room*']. 

Of the residence palaces the excavations have yielded a number 
of remains. Among these is the tarbas nise "Volkerhof/' "court 
of the nations'* of Adadnirari of which inscribed bricks were found 
in situ; stamped bricks of the Palace of Shalmaneser I were found 
tn situ, west of the great temple court, so that the palace must have 
been closely connected with the Ashur temple. Temple and palace 
are therefore inseparable, quite different from the Babylonian con- 
ception, where the Priest class plays such a role. In Assyria the 
king is also high priest. 

Stamped pavement bricks of the palace of Ashurnasirpal were 
found in situ with many other antiquities, including pieces of alabas- 
ter lamassi [Lamassi are protecting deities in shape of bulls. (Stier- 
gott)]. A later king restored this palace. In the neighborhood of 
the palace are found upright basalt and limestone slabs of Tiglath- 
pileser Fs bit erini and bit urkarini, the cedar and Urkarini house. 
Both these must have been near the palace of Ashurnasirpal, who 
also built a but nu and a tarpi (Tamarisk) house, a cedar and a 
Urkarini house. 

A house for Ashurilumuballitsu built by Senacherib of lime and 
gypsum blocks has been located on the river, along the south-east 
corner of the Duru. 

The following Palaces are known only by inscriptions on bricks, 
etc. The palace of Adadnirari I, the palace of Tukulti Ninib I, ala- 
baster tablet from the E. Zun of the palace of Tukulti Ninib I, bricks, 
etc., from the palace of Tiglathpileser I, Tiglathpileser II, Shalman- 
eser II, and Adadnirari V; stamped bricks from E-kal tapshuhti of 
Senacherib and E-kal salali; stamped bricks from the house for 
Ashurnadinsum built by Senacherib; clay cylinder from the palace 
of Ashurbanipal, by Asharhaddon; inscribed bricks from the palace 
of Sinsharishkun. 

D. OTHER BUILDINGS KNOWN ONLY BY INSCRIPTIONS 

The following buildings are known only by inscriptions: — 
Brick from bit [bit. . house] labuni of Adadnirari I; clay tablet 
from bit hiburni of Shalmaneser I; bit abusati at gate of Anu and 
Adad, built by Adadnirari I; bit pagri (so-called "house of dead/* 
lit, "corpses") of Erba adad, renewed by Ashurnasirpal. 

The Tamlia or Terraces include some small terraces of Ashur- 
nasirpal, the Great Terraces to the north, built by Ashurnadin ahi 
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and mentioned by Ashurnazirpal, and the Great Terrace of the new 
palace before the Kisalate of Tukulti Ninib I which is mentioned by 
Ashurnazirpal. From these inscriptions we can see how much work 
still lies before the excavators. 



E. GRAVES 



We are still quite in the dark concerning the burial of Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings. The great effort put forth by the Egyptian 
Pharaohs to preserve their bodies, have no parallel in Assyria. It 




SARCOPHAGI OF DIFFERENT KINDS 



might seem from the inscribed bricks of Senacherib, referred to 
above, that Senacherib built what was to be an enduring burial place. 
In spite of these it is not a certainty. The evidence lies in such 
references as the following: Palace of Rest, Dwelling of Eternity, 
House of the Family firmly established, of Senacherib, etc., Palace 
of Repose, Kimah of Rest, Dwelling for Eternity of Senacherib, etc. 
So far the graves excavated have yielded no monumental re- 
mains, — there are no inscriptions, and so the persons buried are name- 
less. Most of the graves opened and examined have been proved 
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to be Assyrian. The different kinds may be classified provisionally 
as (i) Vaults, (2) Sarcophagi, Jars, etc., in which corpses are in 
sitting posture, (3) "Sttilper,'' Terra cotta trays inverted over 
corpses, (4) "Capsule," (5) Brick graves, (6) Potshered graves, 
(7) Earth graves. 

I. Vaults of different forms and dimensions are found under 
ground made of burnt brick. Most of these consist of a main cham- 
ber and an entrance shaft. Occasionally there is a side chamber. 
A small niche for a lamp is always found. In every case there was 
more than one person buried in the vaults. The bodies lie with knees 
drawn up against the body and are directly on the floor of the vault. 
All kinds of drinking vessels were always found in the vault. 




LOWER PART OF A BASALT STATUE OF SHALMANESER II 

Clay Sarcophagi of several styles have been discovered, 
(a) Jar sarcophagi, standing upright. Jars into which the 
bodies were pressed. Usually these are badly preserved. 
Children's graves of this kind, consisting of small foot- 
less jars are better preserved; 
(&) High but very short tubs, in which the corpse was 
placed in a seated position ; 

(c) Tubs in one part, dating from post- Assyrian times were 
found in the palace ruins. 

(d) Tubs in two parts. For convenience in burning these 
were cut in two while still wet. These are numerous. 
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There are also quite a number of sarcophagi which have been 
made by a combination of the above mentioned forms, or by varia- 
tions. We have one in which the corpse was 
seated in a coffin of the brick variety, the foot 
end was removed and a jar attached to receive 
the legs which were stuck through. 

3. Terra cotta trays were inverted over the 
corpse. These are poorly preserved. 

4. Capsules. From the head and foot ends 
two pots are pushed over the corpse until they 
meet making a capsule. 

5. Brick sarcophagi. Bricks are set up in such 
way as to make a kind of coffin for the reception 
of the corpse. These are seldom found. 

«*«.^«, o^^^TTT, ^T, 6. Potsherd are used to cover corpse. 

BASALT STATUE OF ^ ^^ ,. • 1 1 j • j 

A GOD FOUND IN 7- Bodies simply placed m ground. 

^^.^ «,..^To ^T. r^^y-. It seems that various methods of burial were 

THE RUINS OF THE j -j i. -j ^1. ^ 

* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^y ^^^^ ^^ ^"^* ^^ cannot say one 

kind belongs to this or that period. So 
topographically they cannot be distinguished. Vaults are numerous 
in the neighborhood of the Ziggurrat, but are also found elsewhere. 
In short, graves are found everywhere along the southern wall, under 
the Mushlalu, in the palace ruins. 





\nESSELS FOR OFFERINGS, ETC., FOUND IN DIFFERENT GRAVES AT ASHUR 



* This statue, as Dr Messerschmidt of the Berlin 1 Museum suggests, resembles the' large 
statue of King Asurnazirpal, preserved in the British Museum, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDWIN MCMASTERS STANTON 

TO fully grasp the beauty of the masterpiece from the hand 
of an artist it is necessary to view it from a distance 
sufficiently removed that the minute details may be blended 
together about, and thus bring out more clearly, the one 
striking figure that occupies the most prominent place in the picture. 
The same is true when we attempt to study the historical signifi- 
cance of events in any epoch. It is now 40 years since the close of 
that gigantic struggle which had for its issue the shattering into frag- 
ments or cementing together into a dissoluble bond that grand struc- 
ture, the union of the States in this, the greatest of the nations of 
the earth, — the American Republic. A study of those 4 momentous 
years would be incomplete without an analysis of the leading char- 
acters in the tragedy. The life of James Buchanan would end with 
the beginning of that struggle; the life of Abraham Lincoln, in its 
essential details covers but the 4 years of the war ; the life of Andrew 
Johnson covers only the subsequent period of reconstruction; while 
the life of Edwin M. Stanton covers the whole, and when examined 
under the search-light, which Mr. Flower turns on it, reveals at 
this distance a majestic figure endowed with a strength of character 
and lofty purpose, with executive daring and resourceful ability, 
second to none in American history. 

Edwin M. Stanton was Attorney-General in the Cabinet of 
Buchanan, Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Lincoln and Secre- 
tary of War in the Cabinet of Johnson. If it were possible to do full 
justice to this vivid picture, drawn by the master-hand of Mr. Flower, 
in a condensation of the most potent facts contained therein, it would 
show us Edwin McMasters Stanton, a weak and puny babe, the orphan 
offspring of poverty; an asthmatic from early childhood; a snake- 
charmer; an hypnotist and a votary of religion from his tenth year; 
an idealist, who took an oath at his father's knee that he would fight 
slavery till death; a youth who never played, idled, fished or hunted; 
a novitiate, who began the practice of the law before he was of legal 
age; a friend, who, with his own hands, dug open the grave of a 
young lady victim of cholera to make sure that having been stricken, 
destroyed and buried within three hours, she had not suffered the 
awful fate of inhumation alive; a defender, who swallowed poison in 
order to be able at a murder trial to describe its effect on the human 
system and thus save his client from the gallows ; a testimony-gatherer 
who smashed the finest steamer on the Ohio river into the Wheeling 

* Edzvtn McMasters Stanton^ by Frank Abial Flower, iUmtrated, 426 pp. The Werner G>., Akron, O. 
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Suspension Bridge in order to show by incontestable evidence that 
the structure was a hindrance to free navigation; a lover, who main- 
tained a nightly vigil for months over the grave of his first wife and 
shortly prior to his own death visited the sacred spot alone at night; 
a father who kept the ashes of his first child in a sealed urn at his 
bedside; an attorney-general, who prepared articles for the impeach- 
ment of his chief, President Buchanan, to be presented should there 
be no change in the attitude of his administration toward oncoming 
secession ; a Secretary of War, who drew an emancipation proclama- 
tion long before Lincoln could be induced ("forced," Mr. Flower 
alleges) to issue it; a Cabinet Minister, who annulled all contracts 
for foreign made goods and supplied his armies with home-made 
products only; who took personal command of both army and navy 
for the capture of Norfolk and the blockade of the James river ; who, 
when cooperation of the navy failed him, created an independent navy 
of his own of nearly 40 craft, which cleared the Upper Mississippi 
and captured Memphis; who conceived and executed the marvelous 
rescue of Rosecrans from a trap at Chattanooga; who revoked Lin- 
coln's "permit" for assembling the insurgent legislature of Virginia 
after the fall of Richmond; who got Bishop Simpson "the giant of 
Methodism," Archbishop Hughes "the giant of Catholicism" and 
other great church dignitaries to come together in an inner room of 
the War Department and pray while he watched the progress of great 
battles that were raging at the front; who gave half of his entire sal- 
ary for horses and drivers to stand ready night and day to take him 
on the rim when errands of public importance demanded; who, al- 
though broken in health, stood resolutely athwart the path of Andrew 
Johnson's attempt to seize the army and annul the reconstruction 
acts of Congress; who dictated the Articles of Impeachment against 
Andrew Johnson; who argued his last case before Justice Swain, 
confined to his bed, just before he died; who brought on death by 
rising from his bed to go in person to the White House to thank 
President Grant for his appointment to the only office he ever wanted 
(Justice of .the United States Supreme Court) the commission for 
which reached his home after his death; who received medical atten- 
tion and medicines in his last sickness gratis from the War Depart- 
ment because he had no money with which to pay for them; whose 
last letter of any length was one begging for a loan "to keep the wolf 
from the door ;" who asked to be permitted to rest at last at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, his birthplace, by the side of his child and his kindred 
but who was nevertheless buried in a strange corner in Oak Hill 
Cemetery in the District of Columbia, — truly a wonderful presenta- 
tion of historical facts. 

Thomas Forsythe Nelson. 
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BOOKS ON EGYPT 

During the last few months there have appeared a number of 
books on Egypt. Although some of them are specially concerned 
with Egypt of to-day, yet Old and New Egypt are so closely identi- 
fied that all works on this coimtry are of more or less archaeological 
interest - I J 

Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia,^ by W. E. Curtis, is a 
spicy account of the author's travels in those countries, in fact it 
is so spicy that the English language suffers in places. His obser- 
vations on existing conditions are much more reliable than on arch- 
aeological subjects, the latter being superficial and at times mis- 
leading. 

To-day on the Nile,^ by H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., contains a 
large amount of information which it valuable to the traveler in that 
country, as it mentions the important places to be visited in the 
natural sequence in which they should be seen. To those who can- 
not visit the country it gives a good idea of the people and the won- 
derful ruins. The archaeological information is interwoven with the 
story of his trip in an interesting manner and the latest discoveries 
are referred to. The book, however, is lacking in that most import- 
ant part — the Index. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons we have two valuable additions 
to Egyptian literature, A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest, by J. H. Breasted, Ph. D., of the University 
of Chicago, and Volume III of A History of Egypt by N. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, which covers the period of time from the XIX to the 
XXX Dynasties, This latter is imported by Scribner's Sons. Both 
the these books will receive further notice in a later issue of 
RECORDS OF THE PAST. 

+ + + 

EDITORIAL NOTES 



THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS:— Will be held at Quebec, Canada, from Sep- 
tember 10 to 16, of this year. 

ROMAN WALL IN LONDON:— In Jerry street, Aldgate, the 
demolition of some old buildings has brought to light a splendid 
vation. It was found about 8 ft. below the street level. It is about 
8 ft. high and 9 ft. thick. There are 3 tiers of tiles, the other part 
specimen of the Old Roman wall of London in a good state of preser- 

1. Egyft, Burma and British Malaysia^ by Wm. E. Curtis, 393 pages and Index, Illus- 
trated. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 

2. To day on the Nile, by H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Illustrated with photogravures, and 
map, 270 pages. James Pott & Co. New York. 
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being built in cubes, and the wall is a perfect specimen of Roman 
masonry. Great care has been taken to preserve the wall as a 
memorial of early London. 

CONTRACTS OF THE TIME OF HAMMURABI :— Dr. 
Pinches in a paper entitled Notes upon some Tablets of the Period of 
Hammurabi's Dynasty, read before the English Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, described a number of important tablets of that period. 
These are mostly contracts. One is concerning a loan of silver in 
which it is expressly stated that the silver lent it not to bear interest. 
Another refers to 4 slaves two of whom had been prisoners and were 
recaptured while attempting to escape from Babylonia by the road 
to Harran, the city where Abraham sojourned after leaving Ur of 
the Chaldees. He further calls attention to the evidence these in- 
scriptions furnish as to the power and wealth of the temples of that 
time and to the piety of the people to whose spiritual needs they at- 
tempted to minister. 

HYMNS IN HONOR OF TAMMUZ:— Dr. Theophilus G. 
Pinches has recently published a "preliminary" translation of some 
archaic Babylonian documents of the time of Hammurabi. The text 
consists chiefly of an appeal from Ishtar, or her priestesses to Tam- 
muz ; a frequent refrain is the sentence "Return my Husband." 
Ishtar is called Inanna. Tammuz is also entitled "son of the flute," 
an interesting mythological fact, and recalls the passage in the 
Descent of Ishtar where the returning Tammuz from the underworld 
was welcomed by flute players. Some of the chants specially alluded 
to Tammuz as a harvest or "corn deity." 

FETISH IMAGES FROM KNOSSOS:— At Knossos, on the 
hillside beyond the Candia road, a late Minoan house was uncovered 
in which remains of a shrine containing fetish images were found. 
These consisted of natural stalagmites of quasi-human form, also 
a painted clay goat and other figures. 

GREAT ANTIQUITY OF THE STONE AGE OF THE 
ZAMBESIA VALLEY:— In a recent issue of Nature [London] 
Mr. H. W. Feilden communicates some important observations on 
the occurrence of palaeolithic implements on the Zambesi river below 
Victoria Falls. He comes to the conclusion that the implements and 
pebbles were deposited by the Zambesi below Victoria Falls when 
the river was flowing 500 ft. above its present level. He believes 
that when we can determine the time necessary for cutting this 
gorge by the rate of recession of the falls, we can gain an approxi- 
mate determination as to the time when primitive man occupied the 
Zambesi valley. 

ORIGIN OF EOLITHS:— The question as to the possible 
mechanical origin of eoliths without the assistance of man has been 
revived in Europe. In studying this question, Dr. Hugo Obermaier, 
of Paris, has made a large and extremely interesting collection of 
eolithic forms produced in the cement factory at Mantes. These 
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are depicted in Man for December and form a very instructive series. 
Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren also figures a number of "artificial imi- 
tations of Eoliths produced without designed flaking.'' From the 
facts brought out it is evident that great care is needed to discrim- 
inate the artificial from the natural, and possibly other evidence than 
the discovery of an apparently artificially chipped flint, is needed 
to prove the human occupation of a site. Doubtless localities where 
nature had fashioned large* numbers of flints into forms easily adapt- 
able to the needs of man, would be frequented by early races so that 
in localities where flints are numerous there would be likely to be a 
mixture of human chipped implements and rejects in the deposit of 
natural flakes 

BILL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUITIES : — Mr. Lacey introduced the following bill in the House 
of Representatives on January 9, 1906, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That any 
person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or destroy any his- 
toric or prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity 
situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government of the 
United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which 
said antiquities are situated shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum 
not more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a period of 
not more than ninety days, or shall suflfer both fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to declare by public proclamation historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the United States to be national 
monuments, and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and management of the objects to 
be protected: Provided, That when such objects are situated upon 
a tract covered by a bona fide unperfected claim or held in private 
ownership, the tract, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
proper care and management of the object, may be relinquished to 
the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to accept the relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excava- 
tion of archaeological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity 
upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions, may be granted 
by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, to institu- 
tions which they may deem properly qualified to conduct such exam- 
ination, excavation, or gathering, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, ex- 
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cavations, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of repu- 
table museums, imiversities, colleges, or other recognized scientific 
or educational institutions, with a view to increasing the knowledge 
of such objects, and that the gatherings shall be made for permanent 
preservation in public museums. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall 
make and publish from time to time imiform rules and regulations 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC REMAINS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The revival of interest in the preservation and scientific explora- 
tion of prehistoric remains is world-wide, and should serve to stim- 
ulate archaeological investigations in America. It certainly is humil- 
itating to learn that for the study of American antiquities one must 
go to England to find the first and in some respects the most import- 
ant collection, namely, that of Squier and Davis, made in their 
explorations of the Mounds of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys in 
preparation of the first Smithsonian report. This great collection 
was purchased by Mr. Blackmore of Salisbury, England, and it now 
preserved in the Blackmore Museum of that provincial city. Al- 
though in a slightly different line it is proper to mention that within 
the past year the largest and most important collection of the unique 
fossil fishes of Northern Ohio has been purchased by the British 
Museum and forms one of the most attractive and instructive sections 
in their geological department. To study the Dinichthys Terrelli a 
citizen of Ohio must now make a pilgrimage to London. 

In the extensive trip from which I have just returned, I have 
received a new impression of the importance everywhere attached 
in Europe to the preservation of the prehistoric monuments and to 
the educating power of arch3eological collections. The city of Glas- 
gow is erecting a very large and commodious museum building, open 
to the public, and making it the receptacle of the archaeological treas- 
ures that are found in that part of Scotland. The museum at York, 
England, situated within the ancient walls and within the enclosure 
of the ruined Abbey, is overflowing with relics of local interest re- 
ferring to the early occupation of the Romans and the earlier settle- 
ment of that center by the Britains; while at Altborough, 20 miles 
away, local interest has preserved an area of 80 acres, which is cov- 
ered with the ruins of a city that was the capital of Northern Britain 
before the Christain era. Numerous mosaics that served as the floors 
of houses and palaces have been uncovered and a museum of great 
importance built up in a small country village. The city of Hull has 
recently awakened to the importance of furthering other interests 
than those that are merely commercial and has erected a fine museum 
building, which is already overflowing with the relics that have been 
discovered in the vicinity. The most elegantly illustrated and fiinely 
printed book upon archaeology in England has just been published by 
this Society, devoted entirely to the archaeological remains in that 
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the Society, devoted entirely to the archaeological remains in that 
portion of England. 

Going to Denmark one is perfectly overwhelmed by the extent 
of the museum at Copenhagen containing all the treasures that have 
been excavated from the Kitchen Middens of the vicinity. But for 
comparison one finds all parts of the world represented. Every one 
of our United States has its collection upon its shelves. The museum 
at Stockholm is equally large and well arranged. Here we saw troops 
of children from the schools being conducted through the archaeolog- 
ical department and instructed as to the significance of the various 
things on exhibition. The eagerness with which the children scanned 
the objects and absorbed the information was both gratifying and 
most suggestive as to the part that such collections may play in ed- 
ucation. 

The Hermitage in St. Petersburg is in all departments one of 
the finest collections in the world, while its archaeological department 
is peculiarly rich, containing the best of the things which have been 
found in all parts of the empire. The collection of Greek remains 
from Kertsch is specially noteworthy. Here it was gratifying to see 
that everything was open to the public and peasants were mingled 
are obtained from excavations all over the empire. Here one will 
with tourists in about equal numbers as visitors. In Moscow the 
archaeological collection is by no means so general as that in St. 
Petersburg, but is made more to serve the interest of a learned so- 
ciety. 

Going down to Rostoff-on-the-Don we find a biistling commer- 
cial city, which has not yet awakened to the importance of a public 
museum, but in the person of Herr Riedel, the city has a most intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic collector, whose own house and yard are full 
of interesting objects of archaeological interest. Passing around to 
the Crimea one finds that the great museum at St. Petersburg has by 
no means drawn to itself all the objects of value excavated from the 
ruined cities of that interesting region. Enough has been left to 
build up a large museum at Kertsch, whose interests are watched over 
by a very competent curator. At Theodosia there is an important 
archaeological museum but of less extent than that of Kertsch. 
Public interest in such work, however, is shown by its possession of 
a gallery of paintings of great value, which has been bequeathed the 
city by one of its public spirited citizens. On the outskirts of Sevas- 
topol, the ancient Greek city of Chersonese is being excavated, and 
enough of the valuable material is left to fill a large and very inter- 
esting museum. This too is superintended by a most capable curator^ 
who is overseeing the explorations. 

In the city of Constantinople the museum is one of the most im- 
portant objects for a tourist to visit. Occupying at first an old 
palace, the Government has recently erected a very large and com- 
modious building on purpose to contain the best of the objects that 
are obtained from excavations all over the Empire, here one will 
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find the most significant discoveries from Babylonia, Palestine and 
Syria and of the numerous centers of Greek settlement in Asia Minor. 
Though the Government has been very generous in giving dupli- 
cates and objects of secondary interest to other museums in all parts 
of the world, Constantinople must be the center to which studentes 
will always have to go to get a comprehensive view of the explora- 
tions that are being carried on in the innumerable centers of ancient 
civilization in the Ottoman Empire. 

Cairo is a similar center for the preservation of the objects which 
have been f oimd in the Egyptian tombs and temples, and now a costly 
building erected in the center of the city displays these in most ac- 
cessible form. 

At Athens again one finds a National Museum, which is the pride 
of the city, while efforts are made all over the country to preserve 
the original objects which can remain in place. 

Coming to Italy one finds at Palermo, Naples, Rome and Flor- 
ence, museums not only of mediaeval and classic art, but of that of 
prehistoric man. At Florence, especially, everything found of Etrus- 
can remains is brought to the archaeological museum, which stands 
by itself and in many respects surpasses in interest the Pitti and 
Ufizzi galleries. 

On coming into France one finds peculiar interest in local mu- 
seums. The Great Museum at St. Germain, of course, is preeminent, 
but in all provincial cities one will find local museums which are the 
pride of. the people and serve an important purpose in strength- 
ening the patriotic sentiment of the nation. We barely notice as 
having come under our own observation the museums at Amiens and 
Abbyville and Calais, and in Belgium those at Brussels and Leige. 

On crossing the Channel one need say nothing of the immense 
British Museum or of the museums at the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. It is more in place to notice that at Brighton the mu- 
seum is one of the principal centers of attraction in tl}at celebrated 
watering place, and the prehistoric section of it is by no means the 
least important part of the collection. 

It is proper to mention in this connection that 5 years ago in 
crossing Asia, we found local museums of great interest to the people 
at Vladivostock, Khabarovsk, Blagoveyschinsk, Irkutsk, Yeniseisk, 
Minusinsk Tashkend, Samarkand and Tiflis. 

Indeed it is our conviction that throughout the Old World the 
enlightened nations are considerably ahead of the United States in 
perceiving the importance of preserving the relics of the early 
races, and of making them a means of popular education. The 
present effort to secure the preservation and systematic explor- 
ation of the relics of prehistoric man in America by Federal 
Legislation is a most hopeful sign and we trust will not be 
defeated in its purposes by too long delay. Through the rapid 
opening up of our Western Territories, every year increases the risk 
of suffering irreparable loss through the reckless work of irresponsi- 
ble hands. 
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+ + + * 

SACRED SPRINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST 

SPRINGS are none too many in the southwestern United States, 
and for this reason they have been from ancient times prized 
as a most valued possession. The peoples who dwelt in this 
region saw in these sources of life-giving water the founts of 
continuance and well-being, and in confidence located near them their 
pueblos. 

Save air, no elements of nature are nearer to human life than those 
combined into the primitive fluid which must always be within reach 
of the men who put themselves into the grasp of the desert. The 
primary knowledge of the tribes who were the pioneers, and of every 
human being that has since made his home in the great "American 
Desert" was complete as to the location, distribution, and idiosyn- 
cracies of water supply. No scientific survey could be fuller and more 
accurate except in the paper record, and no men save those who are 
at one with, almost part of, the environment, could develop the water 
sense to such a degree as did the Indians. 

There is a story of a troop of Texas Rangers about to perish from 
thirst who gave their Indian guide the alternative of death or a reward, 
based on his failure or success in finding water within two hours, and 
the Indian earned the horse and gun by a display of desert craft that 
astonished the seasoned frontiersmen. 

Since that band of Coronado's veterans pushed into the unknown 
country and stopped enchanted on the brink of the Grand Canyon, 
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travellers and explorers have marveled at the skill of the desert people 
and have caught an inkling of the v^ay in which he reads the trail, the 
plants, the weather, and the "signs'' that give a clue to the initiated. 

By removing a stone which caps a secret spring whose location in 
such a spot seems improbable, or by pointing out a "seep spring" or 
tank among barren rocks, the Indian earns a regard and respect that 
has true sincerity from those who know the trials of parched lips and 
the suffering of thirsty animals. 

Those who travel in the southwest move on a checkerboard where 
the plays are from water to water, and woe betide the man who makes 
an error. Much more was this important to large bodies of migrants 
who passed from one locality to another unceasingly during earlier 
times, traveling afoot, carrying children, food, and other burdens on 
their backs, and helping the aged on the toilsome journey. One may 
imagine the vast preparation necessary for a move on the part of the 
people in a pueblo, who may have been forced to migrate by perhaps 
many causes besides necessity, such as clan enmities, pressure of out- 
side peoples, superstition, or the command of some powerful medicine 
man. For many days men have run to spy out the favorable locations 
in the region, hastening back to report. 

When a choice is made, the able-bodied cache jars of water at 
points along the route and the transfer begins, not in most cases en 
masse, but by gradual infiltration of groups, and with many back 
and forward journeys to bring supplies. An unenforced migration may 
require several years before it is complete and the old pueblo, sacked 
and abandoned to the dead, gives place to a new pueblo laboriously 
built many miles from the former settlement. 

In such manner the ancients traversed the solitudes of the desert 
land and brought to every spot where there was living water and a 
hope for subsistence the active life of the Pueblo housebuilders. 

Thus, if one has a map of the springs and live streams, he would 
need no further information as to the distribution of pueblos, for water 
is the key. 

Spring water is necessarily most prized, because it is drinkable 
and always at hand, while the watercourses, which, during the greater 
part of the year are sinuous reaches of dry sand, furnish at flood a 
quickly disappearing supply of thinned mud, distasteful to man and 
beast except in the distress of thirst. 

The uniformity of religious belief and practice among the Pueblos 
is a striking fact, perfectly intelligible by reference to the compulsion of 
environment, which has had much to do with making^ this vast region 
a culture area. It is not to be inferred that the Indians of the south- 
west are peculiar in the worship of springs, since the sentiment is world 
wide, and has had a vast range in time, perpetuates itself in the folk lore 
of the highest civilizations, and presents in its manifestations a most 
interesting body of myth and fancy. In the Southwest, however, the 
arid environment has so intensified this feature of primitive culture 
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CANELBRA SPRING, ARIZONA 

that no spring in the region is without evidence of many otferings to 
the deities of water. 

It is small wonder, then, that the Pueblo Indians came to regard 
springs with special veneration ; and that they wove around them myth 
and tradition, and made them objects of religious worship. To one 
acquainted with the environment and its radical needs this seems to 
have been a natural, even though unconscious generalization. 

Perhaps offerings to springs will not admit of such simple ex- 
planation. Perhaps the mystery of the underground source of water 
welling up from unknown depths, impressive always even to the ob- 
server who believes himself free from the trammels of superstition, 
has also had a powerful effect on the imagination of the Indian, lead- 
ing like many other natural phenomena to an attitude of worship of 
unseen powers behind these masks. 

The religious philosophy of the Indian animates the natural world 
and furnishes beings of different ranks and occupations as moving 
forces that work for his benefit or harm. With these he is always 
striving to enter into communication and of the vast number of methods 
embodied in rituals, from the most complete to the simplest, the offer- 
ing to the spring is one. 

The feathered stick set in the edge of the water by the Hopi 
are messages to the gods of the underworld and the snakes employed 
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in the Snake Dance are set free at the springs to carry the petitions 
of the people to the gods. The miniature water vessels thrown into 
the springs may be petitions and reminders to the ruler of the waters 
of the world and the rain gods to pour out plentifully from their vessels 
upon the lands of the people. 

Sacred Springs may therefore be regarded as altars, and the offer- 
ings as sacrifices, whose essence may.be carried by the water in the 
same way as the fire offering is carried by the fire. 

There are many kinds of these offerings, perhaps the 
most common being pottery vessels, at least objects of this character 
are generally the only ones which survive. In an ancient spring near 
the Hopi pueblos, numerous small pottery vessels of unusual forms 
were found; similarly from the ancient spring in Socorro Co., N. M., 
several hundred miniature vessels were taken recently. Stone beads 
are also very common in the sands of springs, and this form of offering 
was quite extensive. The writer observed in Lake Xochimilco in 
Mexico, a vast mass of offerings lying on the bottom of the "Ojos," or 
sources of the lake, which are two crater like depressions, perhaps 40 
ft. deep. These consisted principally of pottery whole or in fragments. 

There were also bones of animals, two horse skulls especially 
showing with distinctness in the limpid water. That the Plains In- 
dians also venerated certain springs is shown by the remarkable series 
of chipped flint implements found in the Afton spring by Prof. W. H. 
Holmes. 

It seems probable that a more complete knowledge of the beliefs 
in relation to springs among the different Pueblo Indians, will reveal 
an interesting chapter in the history of the dwellers of the semi-arid 
southwest. 

Mrs. Stevenson says the Zuiii believe that there is a god who owns 
the springs of the six regions, from whom the shadow people or rain- 
makers beg water. These shadow people collect water in vases and 
gourd jugs from the six great waters of the world and distribute it 
through the clouds. The Zuni also believes that the sacred springs are 
used for the gods to look through to the upper world, and the Spanish 
word ojo (eye), which is part of so many names of springs in the south- 
west, would corroborate this statement, and has probably the same 
significance. 

Many of the decorations on modern Zuni pottery are conventional 
representations of springs, pon'ds, lakes, and animals associated with 
springs. 

The Hopi believe that the waters under the earth are controlled 
by a great plumed serpent, and that he has favorite springs for his 
appearances. Montezuma's Well, in northwestern Arizona, is said to 
be one of these. 

The Tewa believe that a dragon-like aerial being floats about over 
the springs, and that to his presence is due the perpetuation of the 
water supply. 
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Among the Pueblos there is displayed a profound veneration for 
all natural phenomena, the sun as first cause, the sky, clouds, wind, 
rain, mist, hail, snow, ice and frost, the ocean, lakes, wells, springs, 
water holes, marshes, rivers, brooks and even mountains, as purveyors 
of water, having a share in Pueblo worship. The animals and plants 
whose habits and diffusion connected them with water were generally 
held in esteem, and were intimately woven into the texture of religious 
and symbolic art. 

Some springs are more sacred than others; for instance, the 
one at each group of Hopi pueblos developed with great labor by 
digging out the earth around it, forming a pool walled up around the 
sides, and having steps leading down to the water, where certain cere- 
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monies are performed. Though many examples of large walled springs 
have been found in connection with ancient pueblos, it remains to be 
seen whether or not this custom was general. 

Springs of this character may have been improved by a single 
fraternity for the performance of a particular ceremony like that of 
the Flute society at Hopi. Still, the largest spring, its size giving 
evidence of the favor of the nature deities, was entitled to be the chief 
spring of the village, and as such was chosen for the center of re- 
markable rites. 

It may be said in passing that one of the chief causes of fric- 
tion between the Hopi and the agencies of the Government who sought 
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to better their condition was the. profaning of the sacred springs by 
the location of school buildings, wash houses, etc., near them. The 
Hopi have now accepted the situation, and most of them, no doubt, 
see the practical value of the plan, but the benighted conservatives 
deeply disapprove of this evidence of progress. 

It is not necessary that springs held in great esteem should be 
located near the present villages, they may be in fact lOO miles away, 
and the one delegated to bring "sacred water'' from such a spring 
religiously makes the journey and returns with a. tiny vase filled at 
the command of the priest who conducts the ceremonies. During a 
ceremony at a Hopi pueblo one may see toilworn men returning from 
quests to the sacred springs, bringing water, rushes, clay and other 
things required in the observances. 

On one occasion the writer saw a party, then 70 miles from home, 
going to fetch water from a spring some dozen miles farther along the 
trail. This custom is an important clew to the location of the former 
seats of the clans that inhabit the present villages; because the old 
though ever vital traditions prescribe for ceremonies which are per- 
petuations of clan observances, water from springs at which their an- 
cestors drank. Where the inquiry is made one may learn that near 
the springs visited to obtain water as prescribed were the old pueblos 
of certain clans. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the history myth of 
the Zuni is in large measure a recounting of the springs at which they 
halted in their wanderings from the earth navel whence they issued, 
to the traditional center of the world where they now live. 

In reference to the care of springs, Dr. Fewkes says that the clear- 
ing out of sand drifts is one of the few instances of communal pueblo 
work performed by the Hopi. Notice of this event is given by the 
town crier at the direction of the chief and all the men of the pueblo 
aid with a will. When the Sun Spring was cleaned out in the autumn 
of 1898, the men of Walpi worked there for 3 days, and the women 
cooked food nearby ; so that at the close of each day there was a feast. 

While the work was going, on a circle of the old men smoked 
native ceremonial tobacco in ancient pipes.^ Among the Zuni the 
cleaning of these sacred springs is also a ceremonial observance, and 
one spring, it is noted, is quite appropriately renovated by the frog 
clan. 

There is evidence that on abandoning a pueblo the Indians "killed 
the spring," that is, covered it over and cunningly hid it from view. 
One such spring was accidentally discovered near San Mateo, New 
Mexico, by a horseman who noted that the ground at a certain spot 
gave way under his horse's feet. On digging, first a layer of long strips 
of cedar bark was uncovered, then a floor of pine logs, and so on for 
several feet, when a spring of clear running water was found.* 



^Tusayan migration Traditions, igth An. Bii. A. Eth. page 615. 
^Bandelier. Final Report. Pap. Arch. Inst. II Cambridge. 1892 P. 308. 
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LAKE IN VOLCANIC CONE THE HOME OF THE GODS OF WAR. 

LAKE OF THE ZUNIS IN ARIZONA 



A SACRED 



Another, discovered 3 miles west of Chaves, N. M., on the Santa 
Fe railroad was choked with rubbish containing entire vessels of 
pottery, and the whole was covered with a layer of clay mixed with 
flint implements. In this spring was found a serpent fetish of wood.* 

Other fetishes like this have been taken from a spring at Tule, 
Arizona, and Mangus spring on the Upper Gila, southwestern New 
Mexico. The association of the snake with water and the myth of 
the great serpent who lives in the underground water would seem 
to have been widespread and sufficient to account for the placing of 
these effigies in springs. 

Near Zufii, the engineers who are building a great dam to im- 
pound the waters of the Zuiii river cleaned out in 1904 an excellent 
spring, and in the debris found many ceremonial objects, which, un- 
fortunately, were not preserved. This spring, which has an import- 
ant place in Zufii tradition, wells up through a deposit composed of 
the remains of pleistocene animals, and on the completion of the dam 
it will be submerged. Walter Hough. 

National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 



♦op. cit. P. 325. 
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ROMAN TERRA-COTTA LAMPS* 



OF the many thousands of objects that crowd the museums of 
antiquities in the various cities of Europe, scarcely any are 
smaller than the terra-cotta lamps used by the ancients. 
However, from their artistic form and the innumerable 
subjects treated on them by way of ornamentation they are easily one 
of the most interesting of the objects made of clay. 

AA'hile it is true that the Egyptians and Greeks used lamps,^ yet 
there is evidence to show that they were not in general use among 
the Romans until about 300-250 B. C. Pliny" says that a lack of oil 
till about this time prevented their use. Martial makes a candelabrum 
say ''candles (candelae) gave us our ancient names. The oil lamp 
was not known to our thrifty forefathers."^ Before their introduc- 
tion, candles (candelae) made of wax and tallow; torches (taedae or 
faces), bits of pine wood or a sort of metal cornucopia filled with flax, 
or tow, and covered with resin, oil, pitch, or wax, were used for illu- 
minating purposes.* 

The candelabra commonly mentioned in literature were supports 
merely, originally for candles, afterwards for lamps. These were 
made of wood, bronze or precious metals and consisted of the foot, 
shaft, and plinth or tray. These have been found in large numbers 
at Pompeii and other sites. 

Tw^o terms were applied to lamps by the Romans, LYCHNUS, 
from the Greek AvV©? and LUCERNA, derived, according to Varro,^ 

♦Read, with stereopticon illustrations, at' the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, March 29, 1906, by Professor Edward W. Clark, of Ripon College. The illustrations are 
from originals, part in the writer's possession and part in a collection belonging to Ripon 
College. 

1. The invention of lamps is first referred to the Egyptians, who declared that Vukan 
made them, Minerva supplied the oil, and Prometheus lit them. No Egyptian i'erra-cotta 
lamps are, however, found earlier than the Roman period. They are first mentioned by 
Pherekrates the Athenian poet of the time of Alexander the Great. — Birch. 

2. Pliny, N. H., XV, i. 3. Martial, XIV, 43- 4 Appul , 
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from *'lux/' Ennius, Lucretius and Vergil^ seem always to have pre- 
ferred the Greek terms to the Latin. In form these lamps were usu- 
ally boat-shaped receptacles more or less large to contain oil, with one 
or more beaks or nozzles. The parts were 4 : 

1. The reservoir-infundibulum. 

2. The circular top, discus, with rim, margo, sometimes orna- 
mented. 

3. The nozzle with a hole for the wick, called variously — rostrum,® 
nasus, and myxus (M^'ia). 

4. The handle, a part not always found, called ansa or manu- 
brium. 

In the DISCUS was a small round hole through which oil was 
poured. This hole, in the case of bronze lamps, was often covered 
with a stopper, in the case of terra-cotta lamps this was seldom true. 

The number of nozzles varied, and lamps were named accord- 
ingly — monomyxus with one ; dimyxus or bilychnis with two ; trimyxus 
with three; or polymyxus with more. As many as 30 nozzles have 
been found on a single lamp. Martial has a lucerna polymyxus say, 
'Tho' I light up whole feasts with my flame and have so many nozzles 
(ffiyxae) I am called one lamp."* 

Lamps for carrying were commonly provided wtih a ring handle, 
while those without a handle were intended to be stood on a candela- 
brum, or other support. Besides these others were provided with 
chains of bronze and hung from the arms of candelabra, from a hook, 
or from the ceiling. (See Plate I.) 

Such a hanging lamp was called Lucerna Pensilis. One lamp in 
my possesion (Plate II, fig. 2) was evidently designed to be hung from 
a nail. 

The oil was vegetable, usually olive, though mineral oils are also 
mentioned,** and the wick was made of tow or from the pith of various 
kinds of reeds and rushes. The wick was called ellychnia^ (cAAvxvmjv.) 
The rushes from which it was made were the scirpus,^ the lychnitis or 
thryaJlis,^ verbascufUy^ papirus}^ Tow" was also used, and even sul- 
phur.^^ 

Lamps were made of gold, silver, bronze, and bronze encrusted 
with gold, glass, lead (found on the Esquiline Hill in Rome"), stone 
(in the form of a house with columns and Ionic capitals), alabaster, 
amber, and clay. 

It is my purpose in this paper to speak only of Roman terra-cotta 
lamps, exclusive of the Christian type. 

1. Varro, L. L., V., 119. 7. Pliny, N. H., XVT. 178. 

2. Verg. Aen.. I, 726. 8. Pliny, N. H., XXV, 121. 

3- Pliny. N. H.; XXVIII. 163. 9- PHny, N. H., XXV, 10-73; XXVI, 4-1 1- 

4- Martial, XIV, 41. 23. 

5. Pliny, N. H., XXXV, 15-51-179; XXIII, 10. Pliny, N. H., XXVIII, 168. 
4-41. II. Pliny, N. H., XIX, 17. 

6. Pliny, XXIII, 4-41-84; XXVIII, 11-47- 12. Pliny, N. H., XXXV, 175. 
168; Vitruv., 8-1; Stat. S., 4-9-29. 13. Scavi, 1891, pp. 299-302. 
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In answer to the question as to where these lamps have been found 
we must say first everywhere. For on almost every site where the 
excavator's spade has been thrust, they have been found. Yet that 
there were centers of manufacture is certain. With the exception 
of North Africa, where there was probably a factory, the chief sites 
were in Italy, namely, in Rome and vicinity; Campania; Cisalpine 
Gaul, especially at Mutina. Besides, there were doubtless many local 
factories, but they were small, poor, and but little known. 

USES OF LAMPS 

They were used to illuminate private houses, public buildings, 
streets and the forum on occasions of rejoicing, as offerings in temples, 
and in tombs. 

1. Private houses. While the plan and construction of the 
Roman house admitted the largest possible amount of daylight into 
the chief living rooms, yet there were many portions that were al- 
most deprived of all outside light. Here lamps were placed on 
brackets (a marble relief of a room containing a Roman mill, on a 
sarcophagus in the Vatican, shows a lamp supported in such a way), 
or suspended by chains or hung on a nail. Sometimes a terra-cotta 
support was made to which the lamps were fastened, such as an altar, 
with one, two or three lamps projecting from the side.' Martial and 
other writers speak of lamps for the sleeping room,^ the dining room, 
baths, etc. 

2. That public buildings, such as theaters, and thermae, and public 
places, such as streets and the forum were lighted at times of special 
rejoicing we know from many passages in Latin authors. 

Domitian illuminated the amphitheatre^ for hunts and gladiotorial 
contests ; Caligula gave theatrical performances at night, and lighted 
up the "whole city."^ Alexander Severus used lamps in the public 
baths.* JuvenaP speaks of the use of lamps at the front doors of 
houses on festal days. Tertullian® refers to their use at the time of 
political victories. Julius Caesar's triumphal procession to the Capitol 
was Hghted by 40 elephants bearing lights;^ -Cleopatra used them in 
great numbers fastened to branches of trees at the time of her evening 
reception given in honor of Anthony;* while a fragment of Lucilius® 
speaks of the forum being thus lighted. 

3. Temples. Lamps were used in temples both for illumination, 
and as votives in Greece and in Italy. Such votives have been found 
in Selinus, Sicily,^® while a very elaborate lighting scheme for the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine Hill is described by Pliny." 

4. Tombs. As in the temples so in tombs they served a double 
purpose. At the entrance they were used to furnish light and within 

1. Martial, X, 38-7; XIV, 39. Moretum, 10. 7. Suet., Caes., 37. 

2. Suet. Dom., 4. 8. Plut. Ant, 26. 

3. Suet. Cal. 18: Tac. Ann., 14-21. 9. Lucil., Sat, III, 23. 

4. Lamprid. Vit, 24. 10. Scavi, 1894 p. 205. 

5. Juvenal, XII, 92. n. Pliny, N. H., XXXIV, 3. 8. 

6. Apol., 35. 
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PLATE XI 



PLAIT VI 





PLATE XII 



PLATE III 



for votives. Large numbers have been found in tombs, and seem to 
have been put there for the same reason that vases and other such 
articles were. They were a part of the tomb furniture, were often 
supplied with oil, and were in some cases lighted at stated intervals. 
A tomb inscription in the British Museum directs the heirs of the dead 
one to place a lighted lamp in his tomb on the Kalends, Nones, and Ides 
of each month, and in another case, the heirs are directed to put oil 
in the lamp on the deceased's birthday anniversaries.* An inscription 



♦Walters, History of Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, p. 397. 
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from Salerno reads, '^Whoever shall place a burning lamp in this tomb, 
may golden earth cover his ashes/'^ Still another inscription orders 
that a lamp be offered daily to the manes of the dead at public expense." 
Petronius tells of the maid servant replenishing the oil in a lamp 
placed in a tomb as often as was required.' All of these passages 
seem to look toward a perpetual light in the tombs, and so another in- 
scription reads, "may the lamp always burn."* 

Besides these uses, a few special ones may be noted. An approach- 
ing storm was foretold from the way a lamp burned. We read in 
Vergil, "Nor were even the maids, carding their nightly tasks, ignor- 
ant of the approaching storm; when they saw the oil sputter on the 
heated lamp, and foul fungous clots grow thick."** The word I have 
translated lamp is testa, properly a sherd. Children also were named, 
according to Chrysostom, by giving names to lamps which were then 
lighted and allowed to burn out. The last to go out gave its name 
to the child.^ On a few lamps the figure of a bear has been found 
with the word "fear" in Greek. These may have been designed, when 
placed in tombs, to keep away any ravishers of the tomb. 

Still another use of lamps, of a good deal of interest, is that of 
strenae, or New Year's gifts. On the Kalends of Januriry, beginning 
with the year 153 B. C, gifts were exchanged which consisted, in 
general, of sweetmeats of honey, figs, dates, sometimes gilded, money, 
— especially the bronze ass with the double head of Janus — ^branches of 
bay and palms^ Congratulatory expressions and good wishes were 
also at that time .exchanged.® The origin of this custom was the wor- 
ship of the Sabine goddess Strenia, who corresponds to the Roman 
Salus. Strenia was the goddess who presided over New Year's gifts 
and had a shrine in Rome — summa sacra via.^ Near by was a grove 
sacred to her, from which were carried sacred branches in her honor to 
the Arx on the first day of each year. Augustus received strenae on the 
Capitol, and realized from them a sum so large that he built shrines to 
certain deities. We know that Caligula condescended to take such gifts 
and to receive the stipes, and in such quantities that his new year's 
presents must have been not only of good omen but of great value. 
"He proclaimed that he, too, at the beginning of the year," says Sue- 
tonius, "would receive new year's gifts {strenae) and stood in the vesti- 
bules of the temples on the Kalends of January to receive the coins 
(stipes) which a crowd of all classes showered before him from their 
hands and laps."" Tiberius" forbade the exchange of gifts, though 
the custom was renewed after his death. 

Lamps, decorated with a motto and with minute representations 
of the usual gifts, the ass, cakes, wreaths, etc., were thus given on Jan. 
I. As yet, however, I find no Latin author who mentions these among 



1. c. I. L., x, 633. 

2. C. I, L., II, 2,102. 

3. Pet. Sat., Ill, 77. 

4. C. I. L., VI, 30102 

5. Verg. Georg:., I, 390. 

6. Homil. in Ep. ad Cor., I, 12. 



7. Ovid, Fasti I, 185-190, Martial, VIII, 33. 



II. 



8. Ovid, Fasti, I, 175. 

9. Varro, L. L., V, 47. 

10. Suet., Calig., 42. 

11. Suet, Tib., 34. 
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other gifts, though from the figures upon them and from the inscriptions 
such as "may the new year be prosperous for you," there can be no 
doubt that they were thus exchanged. (See plate III.) Further 
reference to the inscriptions on these lamps will be made later under 
the heading of inscriptions and trade marks upon lamps. (See page 
181.) 

TYPES OF LAMPS 

We come "now to the types of lamps. How to classify them has 
been a puzzle for some time. A sort of classification according to 
handles can be made, but that is not satisfactory, for the handle is 
not an essential part. The figures upon the lamps or their shapes are 
not a good basis for classification, and so an attempt has been made 
to group them according to their nozzles, not the length of the nozzle, 
as that varies with the size of the lamp, but according to its form. 
Fink of Munich devised this method, and Walters in his History of 
Ancient Pottery has followed him. I find myself entirely in accord 
with Fink's methods, and shall illustrate the types he makes from 
photographs made from specimens in my possession. One change I 
wish to make, however, and that is to add a fifth type to his four 
As I believe that it is earlier in time than his class I, in order that 
references can be more easily made to his article I shall call this first 
class A, and then number the others i to 4, as Fink does. 

TYPE A. This is the oldest type, and dates from 300200 B. C. 
They are known as the Esquiline lamps, as they have been largely 
found on that hill. DresseP says that they were made on a wheel 
not in a mould. They have usually a black, or at any rate a dark 
varnish. They very probably were imported from Campania. They 
have no ornaments or factory marks, with two exceptions,* but often 
have graffiti on the sides such as — 'Noli me tang ere;" ''Ne attigasf 
''Pone fur." A development from these rude lamps is shown in Plate 
IV. One of these is known as the Delphini-form (Plate IV, fig. 2) 
from a fin-like projection on the side. They have a square nozzle 
small ring handle, with simple or no decorations. The Delphini-form 
have usually a large number of globules on the top or a band of ivy 
leaves. They have been found in large numbers in North Africa, and 
were probably exported into Italy as far as to the middle of the pen- 
insula. Their date is the I century B. C. (See also the one designed 
to hang on a nail, which has a similar nozzle — though much later, and 
is perhaps a Christian lamp representing rudely, in its shape, a fish. 
Plate II, fig. 2.) 

TYPE 1. These belong to the I century B. C. to the time of 
Augustus, have rounded nozzles, with volutes on both sides. They 
are with or without, handles, generally of one nozzle, though some 
have two, and are decorated with a great variety of subjects. The 
handles, when found, are usually rings over which projects a triangular 

I. C. I. L., XV, part 11. 
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or crescent-shaped part which easily lends 
itself to decoration. This decoration is 
very frequently an acanthus leaf or a palm- 
ette with sometimes two dolphines or two 
chickens picking up grain at the base. The 
crescent handles sometimes are adorned 
with a figure of Jove, and again the handle 
part, at times, has an abnormal develop- 
ment, as an arcade within which sits or 
stands a figure of love or other deity. 
(See plates V, VI, VII). 

New Year's lamps belong to this type 
having a round nozzle and double volutes. 
They date from the time of Augustus to 
Caligula, as is "known from the inscrip- 
tions. They are examples of the best form 
of lamps. (See plate III). 

TYPE II. These have a pointed nozzle 
with volutes. The shape of the nozzle is 
ill-adapted to more than one on the same 
lamp, they are usually without handles, 
but are figured. They may be earlier than 
Type I, certainly not much later. (See 
plate VIII). 

TYPE III. These are characterized by 
a grooved nozzle, which is somew^hat elon- 
gated, without volutes, always made of 
red brick-clay, unglazed, without handles, with an inscription on the 
under side in raised letters, and either without ornamentation or with 
masks of Pan on the discus. 

These are of the I century of the Empire, beginning with the 
reign of Augustus. This is known for some have been found to- 
gether with coins of M. Agrippa and Augustus," and because they 
were in use in Pompeii at the time of its destruction in A. D. 79.^ 
They are the most practical type of all, having a sunken discus with 
good rim around, and in nearly every case with a groove running 
to the hole in the nozzle. By this means any overflow of oil was kept 
from spilling or from soiling the hands. On the edges of the discuo 
are always to be found 2 or 3 projecting knobs, which Dressel* thinks 
were for the attachment of chains for hanging. I cannot agree with 
this idea, as I have never been able to find a lamp whose knobs were 
perforated, and besides, when there are but two projections they are so 
placed that the lamp does not balance. It is more probable that they 
are bits of clay left protruding from the lower part of the lamp which 
were inserted in corresponding holes in the discus. This then was 




PLATE V 



1. C T. L., XV, Nos. 6631, a and b. 

2. C I. L., XV, part 2. 



3. Scavi, 1881. p. -^oo. 
4. C. I. L., XV, part 2. 
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pinched over by the thumb and finger and formed, when baked, a 
fastening. This type is foimd in the northern part of Italy and Cis- 
alpine Gaul, rarely south of Rome, and the center of manufacture 
may have been in Mutina. These are often spoken of as the "Fortis" 
lamps, because that signature is common. Another signature, 
"Pastor,*' rarely found, is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2. 

TYPE IV. These have a plain, round or heart-shaped nozzle, 
without volutes, projecting very little from the body of the lamp. 
They are generally with ring handles and inscriptions, often with 




an ivy pattern around, the margin, and a figure on the discus. This 
type has been found in large numbers in Greek soil, and frequently 
in that case without handles. It is a rather late type, dating from the 
II century A. D. (See Plate X). 

Besides these 5 classes, terra-cotta lamps often assumed fanciful 
forms, such as the human head or foot, masks, oxheads,^ helmets, 
birds, dogs, horses, a camel reclining, elephant, tiger, rat, snail-shell, 
boat etc. 



I. See Plate XL 



'2. Belonging to Latin Dept. Ripon College. 
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A fragment in the shape of a pigeon^ shows that the tail was the 
handle, while a lamp was on either wing. The feathers are carefully 
worked out in the clay and were colored; traces of pink being still 
clearly seen. Boat-shaped lamps are somewhat common, having as 
high as ID to 12 wick holes on each side. A very interesting lamp of 
this type is described by Walters,^ and is to be seen in the British mu- 
seum. He says, "It is not only in the shape of a boat, but is decorated 
with subjects referring to the pseudo-Egyptian cults characteristic of 
Rome in the late Republican and early imperial period. This lamp, 
which is no less than 20 in. long, and has numerous holes for wicks 
along the sides, was dredged up from the sea at Pozzuoli7 where it 
may have originally been in the temple of Isis and Serapis." • 

Rectangular shaped lamps are less common than the round, but 
are found. Some, to be seen in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome, show 
a row of nozzles in a straight line as though one could buy lamps by 
the foot. These fanciful shapes are of late manufacture, dating, ac- 
cording to Birch, down to Constantine. 

As we have said, the great majority of lamps Had but one wick, 
and the light must have been rather feeble. Even when there were 
several wicks^ the illumination could not have been brilliant. The 
necessity for many lamps is then apparent. That the odor and smoke 
from these might be very annoying is evident, and probably frequent 
attention had to be given to keep them trimmed. The reservoirs 
were never large, rarely measuring over 3 in. or 4 in. in diameter 
and I in. high. The oil would have to be replenished often, which 
could be easily poured in by the use of a giitttis or small terra-cotta 
pitcher designed for this purpose. Juvenal speaks of the number of 
lamps at a school, the odor and the smoke, in a familiar passage in his 
seventh satire. He is speaking of the school-master, and says, "Lose 
not your whole reward for having smelt as many lamps as there were 
boys standing round you; while Horace was altogether discolored, 
and the foul smut clave to the well-thumbed Maro."^ To avoid the 
odor of the oil, perfumes were sometimes used.* To prevent smoking 
the wicks would have to be snuffed and occasionally drawn out. In 
the case of bronze lamps we know that trimmers and sharp needles 
were used, for they have often been found. Some such device must 
have been used in the case of terra-cotta lamps also. Many of these, 
especially in types I and II, show a small hole through the clay just 
back of the nozzle. It has been suggested that this is where the 
needle was stuck when not in use. The supposition is not reasonable. 
In the first place, the holes are generally mere slits, often partly closed 
in the process of baking. Then, too, they are too near the flame. 
They would soon become hot and black with the smoke. Another 
theory that a small bit of wood was placed here to keep the upper and 
lower halves of the lamp apart before it was baked is more tenable. 



1. Historv of Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, p. 403. 3. Juvenal, Sat, VII, i. 225. 

2. See Plate XII. 4. Martial, X, 38-39. 
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The clay from which lamps were made was usually red, though 
it was sometimes brownish or even yellow, depending upon the local- 
ity. Some are coated with a slip, and so belong to the lustrous pottery. 
As we have seen the early ones often had a coating of black varnish. 
An inscription which refers to the cost of a lamp may also, perhaps, 
refer to the quality of the clay. This reads, ''Emite lucernas colatas 
ab assc/'^ and may mean ''buy well made lamps for an ass," as Mar- 
shall interprets COLATAS to refer to the quality of the material. 

As has been said, the earliest undecorated types, found on the 
Esquiline, were made on the wheel. The decorated lamps had to be 
made differently. Some were made by hand, but probably nearly all 
in a mould. Such moulds have been found, and consisted of two parts 
— one for the body of the lamp and one for the top. The handle was 
probably added as a separate piece later. Probably, the twp parts 
were adjusted by mortices and tenons, as we have seen in type III, 
(Plate IX), though one frequently finds lamps which clearly show a 
lack of careful adjustment. (Plate II, fig. 3; plate X). A pattern 
lamp was made, and from this a mould was modelled out of finer and 
harder clay.^ Such moulds have been found made of both terra-cotta 
and plaster. Into the mould the prepared clay was pressed by the 
fingers, the decorative figure made by a stamp, perhaps as the Arre- 
tine vases, while fancy borders of ivy, meander pattern, etc., may have 
been made by a wheel. Signatures in relief were made in the mould, 
while others were cut with a stilus before the lamp was baked. Im- 
portant manufactories must have had a large number of moulds as 
foundries have to-day. More than Qo different stamps have been 
found with one name, L. CAECILIUS SAEVUS, 84* with the name 
C. OPPIUS RESTITUTUS, and so on. Doubtless moulds were ex- 
changed, as we find the same pattern inscribed with different names. 

After the two pieces were joined the parts were pressed together 
and the joints pared with a tool. These marks are often easily seen, 
and fragments show the roughness of the joints within. The hole for 
filling is usually carefully cut, as is also that for the w'ck. Baking 
was done by means of a slow fire in a kiln, whero l:he lamps were set 
closely together. A mass of unbaked lamps, which had fallen together 
because of some accident, is shown in the Athens museum. 

SUBJECTS REPRESENTED ON LAMPS 

The number of subjects represented on lamps is enormous. It 
will be my purpose here only to mention general classes of subjects 
with very little attempt at detail. Walters^ gives an extensive list of 
subjects found upon lamps in the British museum alone, which covers 
12 pages. 

1. C. I. U VIII, 10478 (I). 

2. See Daremberg & Saglio Vol. Ill, p. 1334. IVaitcrs-Hist rf Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, p. 
405. 

3. Hist, of Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, pp. 406 ff. 
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While sometimes excellent art is displayed, showing a real Greek 
spirit, still in general we have here a more every-day art, appealing 
to the comomn people; for doubtless makers selected subjects that 
%vould sell best. Very much as it is with the vases, we have many 
scenes of public and private life, and a great deal can be learned of 
these functions as well as of mythology and religion. As the earliest 
types come mainly from southern Italy, so in these we find the best 
work, and as we have already seen in class III the later types were less 
decorated. 

We may make perhaps 7 or 8 general classes of subjects. 

1. Gods. Both the Olympic deities and lesser ones. Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Minerva, Mars, Venus, Amor, Ceres, 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Tritons, and Nereids. Scylla, Pluto, Proser- 
pine, Cereerus, Bacchus, Satyrs, Silenus, Maenads. Aesculapius, Hy- 
geia. Pan, and Echo. Castor and Pollux, Hercules, Bellerophon, 
Perseus, Centaurs, Amazons, etc. Then we find another kind of 
deities, such as Fortuna, Victoria, Roma, Luna, Ganymede, Cybele, 
Attys, Marsyas, the Sun. The Genius of Rome and of Augustus, 
Serapis, Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates. 

2. Heroes and Heroic Legends. Labors of Hercules, of Theseus, 
and of Perseus. Judgment of Paris, Death of Hector, Achilles and 
the Body of Hector, Flight of Aeneas, Ulysses and the Sirens, Ulysses 
and Circe, Ulysses and Polyphemus, Palladium stolen by LHysses and 
Diomede, Sphinx and Oedipus, Leda and the Swan, Europa and the 
Bull, Endymion. 

3. Historical and Literary subjects. An exceedingly interesting 
one of this class is Diogenes in the tub (pithos). A few busts of 
emperors and empresses are found. Romulus and Remus, Aesop*s 
fables, such as the fox and the crow, etc. 

4. Scenes from the circus, theater, and amphitheater. Gladiators 
in all positions, Beast fights, Races of bigas and quadrigas. One of 
these in the British museum shows the spina, metae, vehicles, carceres, 
and seats for the spectators in a circus with a race of four-horse 
chariots. Actors, masks, hunting scenes, boat races, a soldier salut- 
ing an officer who is passing by on a horse, etc., etc. 

5. There are numerous scenes erotic and obscene. 

6. Animals, of all kinds, including four-footed wild and domestic 
beasts, birds, sea animals, and fish. 

7. Inanimate objects. Vases, amphora, canthara, baskets of 
fruit; cornucopia, torches, plants, palms, etc. 

8. Many are decorated simply with geometric patterns, circles, etc. 
Others with floral designs.^ Some interesting subjects are shown in 
the illustrations to this article of lamps belonging to the writer or to 
the Latin Department of Ripon College. The wolf, cock, g^ladiator, 
masks, cornucopia are common. (Plates XIII; X fig. i ; VTI fig. 4). 
The representation of a follower of Ulysses tied under a sheep (plate 

I. See Daremburg & Saglio, Vol. TTT, Lucenwc. ^^ ^ 
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VII, fig. 3), and the slave grinding with a hand mill (plate VIII, fig. 
i) are quite uncommon. Plate VII, fig 2, shows a cupid by a fallen 
lion, which reclines on a couch with a high back. Plate V shows an 
unusually fine Medusa head, while the different geometric patterns are 
excellent. Plate II, fig. 3 shows a cover over the filling hole repre- 
senting very crudely a theatrical mask. Lamps with terra-cotta 
covers still intact are very rare. Plate IV, fig. i undoubtedly had a 
cover very possibly of metal. 
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4 

INSCRIPTIONS AND POTTERS' MARKS 

Very many Roman lamps have inscriptions on them, either in 
raised letters or cut with a stilus on the bottom, the edge, or on the dis- 
cus. Potters' signatures are always underneath, and the number of 
them is very large. Much less often we find inscriptions on the upper 
parts. These may be mentioned under 4 heads : 

1. Words addressed by the lamp. 

2. That which tells why or when the lamp was made. 

3. Names of the figure. 

4. Makers' names and trade marks. * 

1. Words addressed by the lamp. These are the expressions 
found on the Esquiline lamps referred to on page 175. Besides those 
already given we may add: 

Non sum tua; Sotae sum, noli me tangere; Speri sum; N {e) 
Atiga (s) me, Gernuci sum, 

' Besides, we have such expressions as these — Ave et vale, hail and 
farewell; Qui fecerit vivat et q (ui) emerit — May he who made me and 
he who buys me prosper. 

Bono q (ui) emerit — May he prosper who buys me. 

2. Inscriptions which tell why and when lamps were made. Here 
we have those alluded to on pages I75and 176, which are known as New 
Year's lamps. A figure of victory holds in her left hand a palm, and 
in her right a little shield, on which is inscribed these inscriptions : — 
ANNUM NOUM FAUSTUM FELICEM MIH HIC.^ May the new 
year be prosperous and happy to me here. 

OB GIVES SER (vatos) — For the preservation of the citizens 
(plate III). 

FIDES PUBLICA— The public trust. 

LUCER (na) PU (b) LICA— probably indicates that this lamp 
was especially made for some public function. 

The inscriptions SAECULI, SAECULO, SAECULARES,' may 
possibly refer to the Ludi Saeculares, but may be similar in meaning 
to the inscription SAEC (ulum) AU (reum) DOM (ini), The Golden 
Age of our Lord, which is fund on a lamp from Antium.^ 

On others are PALLAS VICTRIX; ARTEMIS EPHEST- 
ORUM: these are votive lamps, and were deposited in temples.* 

3. Names descriptive of the subject. Names of gladiators — 
SABINUS; POPILLIUS. Other subjects— GANYMEDE;^ DIO- 
GENES;^ AEN (eas), AN (chises), ASC (anius) f TITYRUS." 

4. Potters' signatures and trade marks. These consist of names 
of makers, almost always in an abbreviated form, with sometimes a 



1. C. I. L., XV, 6196 a, 4. See page 172. 

2. C I. L., XV, 6221. 5. C. I. L., XV, 6239. 

3. C. I. L.. X, 8053, 4. 6. C. I. L., XV, 6238. 
Walters, Hist, of Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, p. 7. C. I. L., XV, 6236. 

421. 8. C. I. L., XV, 6240. 
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special mark, upon the bottom of the lamp. The letters were usually 
cut in the soft clay by a stilus, though sometimes they were raised or 
made by a stamp or by the mould. The oldest signatures are found on 
the Esquiline lamps, but the large majority come on those of the em- 
pire. 

A "Delphini-form" in the Musee Alaoui has a monogram of A 
and n^ Figure 4 of Plate I has a rosette on the underside. Figure 
3, Plate IV, has an inscription MELLA scratched on the bottom, a 
form I have been unable to find either in the Corpus or in any other 
list. A single-letter may be used either above or below the name of 
the ''oMcinator" or master workman. Again, these trade marks are 
sometimes symbols. On a 'Tortis'' lamp is found a wreath and palm 
branch beneath the name. On another with the name L. CAE SAR. 
and on one with the name C. lUN. BIT. are found two circles thus 
O, one above and one below the inscription. 

Other lamps have no names beneath, but simply marks; an ivy 
leaf, a branch, a human foot, a trident, or simply one letter, as L, I, H 
and many more are found. 

Perhaps these marks were used to distinguish different series 
made in the same factory. In a similar way we find a lamp with the 
word PULCHER on the bottom near the nozzle, while in the center 
is the name L. FABRIC. MASC. Dressel interprets this as meaning 
that PULCHER was a workman in the shop of L. Fabricius Masculus. 
This last inscription is an illustration of what was nearly always true, 
that signatures were abbreviated. The full form would be ''Ex 
Officina" with the name in the genitive case. So one lamp' reads 
EX OF AIACIS, that is, EX OFFICINA AIACIS. 

Tn lamps from the middle of the II century to the age of 
Augustus names are written in the nominative or genitive case and 
only with a prsenomen and gentile name, as, A. CORNELI; 
P. MUNATIUS. Sometimes only gentile names, as, AIMTLI; or 
only a cognomen, as ANTEROS. Very rarely we find the word 
''fecit" or the abbreviation "f with the nominative.' 

In the period represented by type III nearly all signatures are cog- 
nomina and probably all in the genitive case, as, COMMUNIS; 
FORTIS; ATIMATI; STROBILI; very rarely PASTOR. Birch* 
gives all of these as slave names. 

In t3rpe IV we find either one (cognomen), two (nomen and cog- 
nomen), or three names. Examples are, C. lUN. BIT.; C CLO. 
sue ; C OPPI. RES. Again names of women occur, as we know 
potteries were often owned by women. The abbreviations also vary 
in the form of the praenomen or cognomen, as we find both C. OPPI. 
RES. and L. OPPI. RES.; C lUN. BIT. and C. lUN. ALEXIS or 
DRACO, etc. 



1. Walters, Vol. II, p, 423. 3. Q I. L., XV, 6250. 

2. C. I. L., XV, 6282. 4. Birch, Hist, of Anc. Pottery. 
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The variations may indicate different members of the same 
family who in turn had charge of the factory. 

The following list, taken from Walters' work/ is perhaps full 
enough for our present purpose, tho' many more names are easily 
obtainable.' 

Annius Serapiodorus (ANNI SER) : Rome, Ostia. 

C. Atilius Vestalis (C. ATIL. VEST.): Rome, Italy, Gaul, Britain. 

Atimetns : Italy, Gallia Narbonensis, Pannonia. 

L. Caecilius-Saevus (L. C^. S^.) : Rome, Southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Gal- 
lia Narbonensis, Britain. 

Clodius Heliodorus (CLO. HEL) : Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul. 

C. Clodius Successus (C. CLO. SUC.) : Rome, Gaul, Sardinia, Africa. 

Communis: Rome, Pompeii, Gallia Cisalpina, Pannonia. 

Crescens: Gaul, Pannonia. 

L. Fabricius Masculus (L. FABR. MASC.) : Rome, Gallia Cisalpina, Africa. 

Florentius (FLORENT) : Rome, Italy, Sicily, Tunis, Gaul, Germany, Britain. 

Fortis: Rome, Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, Germany, Gaul, Britain. 

Gabinia: Italy, Sardinia, Africa, Gaul. 

L. Hospidius Crispus (L. HOS. CRI.) : Gaul. 

C. Julius Nicephorus (C. lULI. NICEP) : Italy, Gaul. 

C. Junius Alexis: Rome, Campania, Sicily, Sardinia, Africa. 

C. Junius Bito: Italy, Sicily, Gaul. 

C. Junius Draco: Rome, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Africa, Gallia Narbonensis. 

L. Mar. Mi. : Rome, Campania, Sicily, Spain, Gallia Cisalpina. 

L. Munatius (with various cognomina) : Rome, Africa. 

N. Naevius Luc (N. Ni^V. LUC.) : Italy, Sardinia, Spain, Gaul. 

M. Novius Justus (M. NOV. lUST) : Rome, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Africa, 
Gallia Narbonensis. 

C. Oppius Restitutus (C. OPPI. RES) : Rome, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Africa, 
Gallia Narbonensis, Cyprus. 

Passenus Augurinus (PAS. AUG.) : Italy, Gaul. 

Strobilus : Rome, Italy, Africa, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Gaul, Britain. 

Vibianus : Gaul, Pannonia. 

C. Viciri Agathopus (C. VICIRI AGAT.) : Italy, Sardinia, Gallia Cisalpina. 

An examination of the list shows the geographical distribution 
of lamps. It will be noted that nearly all are found in Rome, while 
seldom is the same name found in the North and South of the empire. 
For example, the "Fortis" lamps, as has been said, were perhaps made 
in Mutina and they are not found at all in Africa and generally only 
in the northern part of Italy and in Gaul. On the other hand, those 
with the name Oppius Restitutus are rarely found in Gaul. 

Some Roman lamps have Greek inscriptions, or signatures, but 
in general these come from the south of Italy and from Sicily and 
Cyprus. Dressel calls attention to the fact that nothing can be de- 
termined from the form of the letters. The old form of L, is used 
in the time of the empire, and this should be noted as a caution. 

In conclusion. Mention has been made before of the article of 
Herr Fink in the Muenchener Sitzungsherichte. Constant use has been 



1. Hist, of Anc. Pottery, Vol. II, pp. 425-426. 

2. See also Daremberg & Saglio, art. Lucerna and Fink in Sitsungsb. d. 
Miiench. Akad. 1900, pp. 689, 692 ff. 
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made in this paper of his study of Roman lamps in the Munich museum 
and mention must now be made, in a brief summing up, of his re- 
searches in an attempt to ascertain the chronological order and the 
geographical distribution of the various types and also to answer in 
a satisfactory way the question as to why it is that the same stamps 
do not appear in diflferent classes.^ 

The statements that follow are true for the museums at Munich, 
Berlin, and London (including the British museum, Guildhall and 
South Kensington). 

Classes I, II, and IV are rich in decorations, while III has none 
or a mask of Pan. 

Classes I and II are found often without inscriptions, while III 
and IV almost always have one. Class IV shows the greatest number 
of different inscriptions and class III the next largest number. 
Stamps of one class do not encroach on other classes. We find these 
exceptions : 

FLORENT is in classes III and IV. 

C. lUN. DRAC. is in classes I and IV. 

C OPPI. RES. is in classes II and IV. 

To illustrate these points'* : 

In class I only, we find P. CESSIUS FELIX and L. MUNATIUS 
SUCCESSUS ; in class II only, L. FABRICIUS M ASCULUS ; in class 
III only, ATIMETUS, FORTIS, PHOETASPUS and other single 
cognomina; in class IV, CLODIUS HELVIDIUS, C. JUNIUS BI- 
TUS, L. MUNATIUS THREPTUS, andC. CORNELIUS URSUS. 
Another interesting thing Fink notes is that certain signatures, such as 
L. CAECILIUS SAEVUS, BASSUS, CERIALIS, SEXTUS EG- 
N ATIUS APRILIS and ROMANENSIS are not confined to one type 
of lamp, but in these cases it is to be noted that each type shows a 
variation in the signature, thus in class I, L. CAEC. SAE; in II, L. 
CAR SAE; in III, L. CA. SAE; while in IV, L. CAE. SAE. occurs 
141 times. 

So we get SEX. EG. APR.; EG. APRILIS; EN. APRILIS and 
EN. APRLIS. As was said before (page 183), this may indicate work 
from the same factory, but at different periods and under different 
management, for example, father and son. 

A sudy of the ornamentations seems to give these conclusions. 

In class I Greek art is evidently preferred. Greek spirit is seen 
in the form, and in the choice of the subject. Representations of gods, 
myths, and scenes from comedies are numerous. 

Class II Herr Fink thinks may be derived from I, but this seems 
uncertain. The subjects are Roman, not Greek, such as gladiators, 
battles, hunting scenes, etc. 



1. Fink, p. 685 ff. Walters also makes a summary of Fink's conclusions in Vol. II, pp. 
428-429. 

2. These examples are taken from Walters' History of Ancient Pottery, Vol. II, p. 428. 
who in this way sums up Fink's statements. 
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In classes I and II we find references only to paganism, therefore 
they do not reach to the time of Christ. Examples of both classes III 
rind IV show the Christian monogram and figures of the Good Shep- 
herd carrying a lamb on His shoulders. 

Fink also illustrates a type which seems to be a sort of connecting 
link between types III and IV. In this we find the small round nozzle 
of type IV, but also a channel from the nozzle to the interior, like type 
III. It seems to be an attempt to combine the good qualities of III 
with those of IV. 

Evidence which comes from Regensberg shows that class III 
falls in the empire from the reign of Augustus to that of Hadrian, 
and, as we have noted, its use was largely confined to districts north 
of the Apennines. 

Type IV is essentially Italian, but is found in the northern part 
of Italy and in Gaul. It comes within the Christian era. 

Edward W. Clark. 

Ripon College, Wisconsin. 




+ + + 



MUMMY FROM CHILI:— An interesting mummy has been 
reported as found in the Antonio copper mine. Sierra Atahualpa, Chili. 
That the man was killed while at work seems evident from the two 
stone hammers found near him. The copper oxide of the mine em- 
balmed him. An age of 2,000 years has been assigned it by some. 
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ARCH/EOLOGICAL REMAINS IN A PREHISTORIC CHALK 

QUARRY IN SWEDEN 

^T a meeting of the Anthropological Society at Stockholm, held 
/% on March i6, Dr. Olaf Hoist gave an exceedingly interest- 
r — % ing account of his discovery of a prehistoric mining in- 
-^ -^ dustry at TuUstorp, in the vicinity of Malmo, province of 
Skane, southern Sweden. At this place there is a mass of chalk 3 
miles long, 1000 feet wide and 100 or more feet in depth, which proves 
to be a glacial boulder, since it has glacial deposits both above and 
below it. This vast mass has been moved from some place in the bed 
of the Baltic Sea and transported many miles in a body, constituting 
probably the largest glacial boulder of which we have any knowledge. 
For many years several large companies have been engaged in quarry- 
ing this chalk for commercial purposes. At repeated intervals the 
workmen have produced the horns of deer and elk, which they said 
were found in the chalk. But so improbable were these stories that 
everybody disregarded them until the investigations of Dr. Hoist, 
made in connection with his geological survey of the region. The 
mystery is now solved in a most interesting way and it turns out that 
prehistoric man had at a very early time learned the value of the flint 
nodules embosomed in the chalk, and had sunk numerous vertical 
shafts in it and excavated caverns to obtain the flint for the purpose of 
making stone implements. Subseqquently these abandoned shafts 
became filled with earth, chalk and other material. 

Upon close study of these shafts by Dr. Hoist, it was found that 
"they consisted of old flint mines 2 to 5 meters deep, which, during 
the Stone age, or perhaps during even a later prehistoric time, had 
been inhabited by people who dug into the chalk mass in order to get 
down to the flint boulders imbedded at varying depths. 

"It is to be noted that when the flint is taken out of the chalk in a 
moist condition it is more easily worked than when dry. That the 
aborigines of Skanes knew this can be inferred from the piles of rub- 
bish found around the shafts, which show that the rough work on the 
flint was commenced immediately after it was taken out. It was 
evident that much of the rubbish had been thrown into the bottom 
of the shafts. Here were found implements for digging made of deer 
and elk horn. 

"Dr. Hoist further said that he had also examined in a prelim- 
inary way what appear to be large dwelling-places found in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the mines. Here, among the numerous in- 
teresting remains, were found bones of cattle, hogs, and dogs; also 
chips, which give evidence that these dwelling-spots were inhabited 
by people during the Bronze or perhaps earlier Stone age. 

"Some flat-cut slabs of sandstone, it was declared by Professor 
Montelius in a discussion that followed, have been, to all appear- 
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ances, used on the Island of Gk)ttland in a training park to this day. 
Professor Montelius also spoke of the great interest this discovery 
by Dr. Hoist had awakened, because now, for the first time, flint mines . 
had been discovered in Sweden which in all essentials correspond to 
previous discoveries made in England and Belgium.'' 



+ + + 



THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 

FOR many years the late General Sir Charles Wilson studied 
the problem of the true site of the Holy Sepulchre, laying 
aside all prejudice and using the calm temper of the scientific 
man. So careful was he always to look impartially at all 
sides of a question that his own opinion was not easy to learn, but in a 
field where passionate assertion has prevailed, he very properly 
avoided all partizanship and was ever careful to uphold the standard 
of pure scholarship. 

His studies on "Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre" have been 
issued in a volume of 200 pages, edited by Sir Charles Watson. The 
whole question is studied most thoroughly. The meaning of the 
name Golgotha, the usual place of execution, Jerusalem topography 
at the time of the crucifixion, the Bible narrative, the position of other 
places named, the arguments for traditional sites, the attitude of early 
Christians, identifications in the time of Constantine, theories as to 
the tomb, the walls of Jerusalem, — these are the subjects of his chap- 
ters. Then 8 appendices deal with the veiws of early and late authors. 
The book is fully illustrated. 

While the book wall add greatly to the reader's general informa- 
tion, it is so cautious in its conclusions that it will not be likely to 
change the preconceived views of anyone. But it will certainly tend 
to cause broader and calmer consideration of a difficult problem and 
will so serve an important use. It is interesting to see how^ fairly 
General Gordon's emotional views are treated by one so wholly differ- 
ent in form of mind, and w^e are shown Gordon's fanciful drawing 
of a human skeleton, with the head at the skull hill, the base of the 
backbone at the temple site, and the foot at the Pool of Siloam. 
Gordon's mind was as enthusiastic as a crusader's and as devoid of 
rational science, and the so-called "Tomb of Christ" pointed out by 
him and afterwards bought by his friends at a great price, will not 
bear the test of Chronology. 

Theodore F. Wright. 
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INCORPORATION OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA:— On May 21 the House of Representatives 
passed a bill, sent to them by the Senate, incorporating the Archae- 
ological Institute of America as a national society. 

A WINGED HEAD FROM ARMENIA.— The London Sphere 
prints in the issue of May 5 a picture of a metal figure recovered from 
an Armenian excavation. It is a human head with wings, bearing 
a striking resemblance to the Egyptian winged disc. 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATION IN THE SAHARA :— Judging 
from the results of the excavations of the great tombs in the Sahara, 
M. E. F. Gautier concludes that a Neolithic Soudanese civilization ex- 
tended over the Sahara, almost to the boundaries of Algeria. Relics 
of the Berber invasion are superimposed upon these traces of this early 
civilization. 

AGE OF THE RHODESIAN RUINS:— Since our May issue 
there has come to our notice a more recent estimate of the age of these 
ruins. Mr. Randall Maclver has made investigations which lead him 
to assign to them a much later date than had been done previously. 
At Dhlo-Dhlo he cut a trench below the cement floor of a liut, which 
was intact, and, among other objects, found fragments of Nankin 
china. Experts fix the date when Nankin china was manufactured 
and imported as the XVI century A. D. These facts have convinced 
Mr. Maclver that the Rhodesian ruins date from mediaeval or post- 
mediaeval times, and were built by an African race much like the 
modern natives. 

ANCIENT JEWELS IN BELGIUM:— In 1880 some jewels of 
barbarian origin were found in French tombs uncovered in southern 
Belgium, near Chimay. 

These have been given to the Royal Museum at Brussels. This 
collection consists of 6 pieces. First, a bronze ring, ornamented with 
a gem. The stone has, carved in a hollow, a fantastic animal, which 
seems to be seizing the end of its tail. This design is common in rings 
found in many places. Next, two ornamental bronze buttons from a 
scabbard, each bearing, in a hollow, a picture representing, at first 
sight, a tree-like plant. But it may possibly be identified with a degen- 
erate form of the twisted serpent ornamentation of Scandinavian or- 
igin. Then there is a bronze bracelet, open, and much thicker at the 
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ends than in the middle. The ends are ornamented with carvings. 
Last is a pair of ear-rings, made of bronze wire, each with a pendant 
of the same material. 

INDIAN TRADITIONS OF VOLCANIC ACTION IN 
MEXICO; — According to Indian traditions collected by Padre Hunt- 
Cortez many of the so-called extinct volcanoes of Mexico have been 
active within the Christian Era. In the year ''cetecpatr or "one flint" 
which corresponds to the year 76 A. D., Ajusco and Xictli were in 
full eruption, belching forth fire and overwhelming towns with seas of 
lava. These'^same badly behaved mountains, standing between this 
Valley [of Mexico] and the Valley of Morelos, where lies, on its prom- 
ontory, Cuernavaca , were again in eruption in the year 1 1 14. 
Ajusco and Xictli are supposed to be extinct.'' But can we be certain 
of this, since once, after a period of quietude covering 1038 years, 
they became active ? 

Popocatepetl (pop oca, to smoke, and tepctl, mountain) is still hot 
below the surface. In the 28th year of the founding of the city of 
Mexico, then called Tenochtitlan, the city was much injured by severe 
seismic disturbances and showers of ashes from the volcano. This 
was in the year ''nahiii calli," "four houses," or, as we know it, 1354. 
A year later, Cerro Partido or Split Hill began to be active, and its 
summit was riven asunder. 

About 30 years before the Conquistador es arrived, that is in 
1489, Ixtaccihuatl, the White Woman, made trouble. Earthquakes, 
considered as being caused by this mountain, meteorological phen- 
omena and horrible phantoms presaging evils were observed, and were 
later considered as foretelling the Conquest. 

"Xico, a sunken volcano in the bed of Lake Chalco, broke into full 
eruption in the year 1 170 and vast columns of black smoke rose to the 
heavens, darkening the valley." 

NEW EVIDENCE OF HUMAN REMAINS IN THE AURI- 
FEROUS GRAVELS OF OREGON:— In addition to the evidence 
already gathered in regard to the early presence of man on the Pacific 
coast, we are glad to note Mr. J. F. Kemp's report* of mortars and 
pestles found near Waldo, Josephine County, Oregon. 

This town is "situated on the stage line from Grants Pass on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, 100 miles south of west to Crescent City 
on the coast and is 40 miles from Grants Pass." 

The gravels at Waldo were early worked for the ore, and it was 
discovered to be rich in the precious metals as far back as 1853, when 
the gravels were worked "in the bed of a small stream which heads 
up in the ancient gravels of what must once have been a large river." 
The old gravels are now on top of a ridge, and have thus remained, 
while the former banks have been removed by erosion. "The bed- 
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rock, as exposed in the placer mines, is chiefly serpentine, but in one 
place the rim-rock is fossiliferous sandstone, which has been studied 
and determined by J. S. Diller/' The boulders are eruptive. In the 
gravels, pestles appear often enough to cause no surprise. We give 
the following instances, however, as being specially interesting*: — 

During the night shift two miners, H. M. Pfefferly and D. W. 
Yarbrough, found two mortars and one or two pestles, which they 
carefully laid aside, and in the morning brought them to Mr. W. J. 
Wimer, the manager and part owner of the mine. This gentleman 
carefully recorded the facts as presented by the men and added his 
own statement. The question was asked if they were found in such a 
position as would warrant the supposition that they might have reached 
the point by the caving in of the gravels above. 

"It was found in 1902 firmly embedded in a blue cement gravel 
(the pay channel) 58 ft. from the surface. They had to resort to 
picks to get it out and the bed or hole out of which they pulled it re- 
mained, showing its perfect mofild." In the morning "it was still 
packed tightly to its very rim with blue cement gravel. With a sharp 
pick I carefully picked the gravel loose, so that I could clean it." After 
washing "the detritus, I got 8 pretty large colors of gold." "The 
mortar is about 12 in. high by 9 in. across, and is made of the hardest 
granite " 

"The other mortar is what Colonel Draper terms a quartz mortar, 
having a saucer-like cavity on its top." "This mortar was probably 
about ID ft. under the surface," and "300 yards from the other," al- 
though found in 1901. "The pestles were discovered with it; they 
were in pay dirt." 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES BY DR. PETRIE:— The 
Egyptian Research Account, the new English Egyptological Society 
of which I wrote in Records of the Past last November, has made 
important historical and interesting archaeological discoveries in the 
Delta under the personal direction of Professor W. M. F. Petrie, 
who now devotes his time entirely to the work of this Society. His 
object is actual discovery in situ and not clearing of sites and copying 
of inscriptions, however useful that line of archaeological work may 
be. Dr. Petrie writes to me of "our discovery of the actual town and 
temple site of Onias. It is (he says) a very clear case of all the 
known requirements being satisfied, as to date, place, conditions and 
building." 

The city of Onias, it will be remembered, was a Jewish settle- 
ment in Egypt, named after the high-priest of that name, who took 
refuge in Egypt from the tumults in Jerusalem and the profanation 
of the temple and of the worship held in it. He erected "the Temple 
of Onias" in the city, which became famous as a shrine where the 



(*Science, March i6, 1906.) 
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Jews might witness the religious observances of the orthodox faith 
and ritual "The Mound of the Jews," or TeUel-Yehudiyeh, as the 
Arabs call it, was inspected by Linant in 1825, and Prof. Hayter Lewis 
described the mounds in a paper read before the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (Vol. VII, part 2). Greville Chester explored the 
mounds and brought away some relics now in the British Museum. 
In 1870 Brugsch-Bey did some excavation work at one of the mounds 
and secured various objects of interest for the museum in Cairo. In 
1887 Dr. Naville endeavored to settle the problem of the site and 
temple, but, however interesting his efforts, as described by him in 
the Egypt Exploration Fund memoir (No. VII), he truly remarks: 
"I cut through the mud platform on which the alabaster pavement 
had stood, in hope that I should reach earlier constructions, but with- 
out any result. It was the same with several attempts made in other 
parts of the mound; they brought no monuments to light/' Nor did 
he find any remains of the Hyksos period or any traces of the warlike 
XVIII dynasty. "It is possible that the site may go as far back as the 
XII dynasty," Naville adds . . 

Dr. Petrie's letter to me goes on to say : ''We have a remarkable 
historical subject here in clearing the Hyksos cemetery and the great 
fort of the Hyksos. The tombs contain scarabs of the Hyksos age, 
and we have got at this place scarabs of Khyam, Apepi II and of 
Skhanra, 3 foreign kings who were probably all Hyksos. There can 
be no doubt of the importance of this place under the Shepherd kings. 
Now on examining the great fortification of the town I find that it is 
curved and irregular in outline', unlike the Egyptian plan ; and it was 
an immense earthwork with a sloping face, and no gateway, but a 
long sloping causeway leading up over the earth bank. .Evidently 
the builders did not know of brick or stone work, all their fighting 
was with bow and arrow, and they could not build a gateway. But 
about a generation or two later they remodeled all their fortifications 
aiKi put an immense stone wall about their earthwork, having learned 
sucli defence from the Egyptians. This agrees exactly with what we 
nr^fht expect to find done by the Hyksos. We have at last touched 
their work, and learn that they were archers who used great earth 
defences, like the Turkomans in modern times." 

Professor Petrie describes other important discoveries, but I for- 
bear to quote him, as he hopes to send Records of the Past an ac- 
count of Onias with illustrations later on. I add, however, one ab- 
sorbingly interesting item: "One inscription makes it very probable 
that this (Tell-el'Retabeh) was the city Ramases (Exodus i: 11), and 
the position leaves no other site possible for that city." Naville de- 
lighted more than the archaeological world, when, in 1883, he identified 
Pithom, and if Petrie has located the site of the other city built by the 
Israelites in bondage, he will receive the appreciative thanks of tens 
of thousands of Jews and Christians. 

William Copley Winslow. 
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THE CITY OF THE CREED 

THERE is a city, where 3 empires rose and fell — a city in 
which the creed of Christendom was formulated and es- 
tablished — ^and yet, because of its present inaccessibility, a 
city seldom visited. 
This city of Nicea, in Bithynia, has also a wonderful situation, on 
the shore of a lake of rarest beauty, surrounded by old walls, and hav- 
ing a background of forest and hill, such as is seldom seen in Asia Mi- 
nor. It has been my good fortune to visit this city of memories 3 times. 
The first time I went, as the bishops did when on their way to the great 
council, over the mountains on horseback. As we emerged from the 
moss-hung trees on the hill side, we came suddenly in view of the flash- 
ing blue waters of Lake Ascanius, and the crumbling walls and ruined 
towers of Nicea. The second time, I went with the Byzantine histor- 
ian, and editor of Gibbon, John Bury, and his wife, and we rode 
through pouring rain along the almost impassable roads, on the north- 
ern shore of the Lake, and crept in chill, and mud, into the desolate 
city through a breach in the walls. The last time, it was by still 
another route, taking the railroad as far as we could ; and then we had 
the delightful company of Edwin Pears, the historian of Constanti- 
nople, whose Destruction of the Greek Empire and Story of the Fourth 
Crusade are the authorities on those periods of Byzantine history. I 
have therefore had the advantage of special knowledge, and have 
heard lectures, on the ground, that were privileges indeed. 
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Nicea was founded in 315 B. C. by Antigonus, the general of 
Alexander the Great, and was first called Antigone. Lysienachus 
later named it Nicea for his wife. Strabo and Pliny and Plutarch have 
all written of this city. 

Nicea was governed by consuls and proconsuls under Nero, 
Trajan and other Roman emperors. Pliny the younger, during his 
consulship, built a fine amphitheater in Nicea. As there were no 
hills near enough to the city, to form the hollow for the auditorium, 
Pliny made sloping arches, or tunnels of masonry, for the foundation. 
Four of these remain, and though parts have fallen, and crowds of 
bats flitter and shriek through the dark passages, they well deserve a 
visit, because of the fine Roman construction, the great stones, curved 
and arching, being perfectly fitted together without mortar. Pliny 
says that he spent 40,000 pounds on this building, from his own purse, 
and feared he would never get his money back. Having complained to 
the emperor that it would be likely to bankrupt him, Pliny was repaid 
by Trajan himself. Strabo wrote, when he visited this theater, in after 
years, "I congratulate thee, Pliny, that thou hast done a great work 
nobly.'' We sat in the hot sunshine, on the top of one of these tunnel 
constructions of Pliny's, and looked down on the waving field of purple 
and white poppies that filled the auditorium. These poppies, cultivated 
for opium, are a fit symbol of the oblivion whose waves have nearly 
engulfed the teeming life that once filled this theater, that made this 
city significant in history. We looked out over the little collection of 
thatched roofs, and ruined mosques, shrunken together in the midst of 
the wide space marked by the old walls, and dreamed back the great 
events that havcl made Nicea a name of power. 

In the n century A. D. Hadrian built gates of marble, and 
adorned the city in different ways. In 259 the Scythians overran it, 
and destroyed many of its works of art. Claudius Gothicus made a 
palace at the end of the lake. Valens and Justinian improved the city, 
and built aqueducts. That of Justinian, all fern covered, and with 
water dropping from its cool mosses, is still used, not only for Nicea, 
but for some of the surrounding towns. The emperors also built 
baths, changed temples into churches and monasteries, and constructed 
roads to connect with those of other parts of the empire. 

But the greatest event of Nicean history was that for which it 
is known throughout the world, that Christian Council in which 
"church and empire first met in .peaceful conference." In 325 A. D. 
three hundred and eighteen bishops gathered here from all parts of 
the then known world. Presided over by Constantine, with pomp and 
ceremony fitted to the occasion, the Council, after stormy and pro- 
tracted discussions settled on the creed of Christendom. That creed 
is still recited in every communion service of the Episcopal church; 
that creed we heard in its original form, on Sunday morning in the old 
Greek church in Nicea. It is the creed of all the orthodox church, 
especially in the great empire of Russia, of which Dean Stanley says. 
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OUTER PART OF THE STAMBUL GATE^ ON THE NORTH^ NICEA 

''Russia inherited the religion and policy of the new Rome, on the Bos- 
phorous, far more than any western nation, inherited the religion and 
policy of the old Rome, on the Tiber/' 

The greater number of authorities say that the Council was held 
in the palace on the shore of the Lake, in a great oblong hall, where 
benches were placed along the walls, for those of lower dignity, while 
in the center were 300 thrones, for bishops and officers of the empire. 
Now — a few columns lie scattered on the shore, and the blue waters 
of the lake lap the marble steps that once led into the stately halls. A 
great plane tree waves its branches over the spot where the throne 
of the emperors once stood, and where Athanasius and Arius con- 
tended. Some one has said, "Many clauses in the Nicean creed are 
extinct volcanoes. Words and expressions for the truth of which men 
have died, are now of no great moment." Yet the statement of the 
creed in regard to the unity of God, was truly necessary for the early 
church. The tendency back toward polytheism was a real danger, 
and the struggle of the Council over the form of a word (a struggle 
that seems to us so petty) resulted in a creed that has been a bulwark 
to the church. 

The intense feeling which characterized the struggle has not 
entirely passed away in eastern lands, even in the XX century, as the 
following true story will show. An Englishman who has long lived 
in the East, was for a time on one of the Greek islands. A poor woman 
there, had an ugly daughter, whom she had tried in vain to get mar- 
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ried. She came to the Englishman in her perplexity, and he, fond of 
helping everyone as he was, made inquiries for her. He found that 
one of his servants, an Armenian, was quite enamored of the girl, and 
more than ready to marry her with the small dowery which the Eng- 
lishman offered to settle on the pair. But when the matter was pro- 
posed to the old Greek woman, she screamed with rage. "What,'' 
she said, "marry my daughter to an Arian ! I'd sooner see her in her 
grave !" 




WALL OF NICEA AS SEEN FROM THE BISHOP S PALACE 



That great Council also settled many other things, in its famous 
20 canons, besides the Creed of Christendom, such as the canonical 
books of Scripture as now received, and the time of Easter. In the 
oldest Greek church of the present Nicea we found a quaint painting 
representing the Council. The bishops sit in solemn rows all exactly 
alike, Constantine being on a throne in the middle, while God the 
Father, in clouds above, presides over the whole, and looks with inter- 
est on Athanasius and Arius who stand in remarkable perspective, on 
the bottom line of the picture. Arius, to show the evil of his doctrine, 
is dressed entirely in black, and the bishops near him are all turning 
away their heads, with evident abhorrence, and impossible anatomy. 

There are vivid contrasts in Nicea, and one passes from age to 
age in the twinkling of an eye. From the church, where we heard the 
creed intoned in ancient Greek, we passed with the whole congrega- 
tion out to the fields. The priest was in all his gorgeous robes, and 
his acolytes carried a desk and banners, and much church panoply. 
At last we all stood still in the burning sun, and the priest prayed in 
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PILGRIMS OF TO-DAY ON THE WAY TO NICEA 

Turkish (that all might understand) a long and touching prayer for 
rain. He said, "Oh Allah, the people are weary and famished, the 
cattle hang their heads and can not work. Seest Thou not? Oh, see 
and pity us ! The flowers droop, and lose their colors, the dogs lie by 
the roadside with their tongues hanging out, the little lambs suffer, 
and the fields give no fruit/' He went on describing all nature in a 
drought — the distress in every home — in simple and beautiful words, 
and at the end of every sentence, the great crowd of peasants swayed 
and groaned and cried, "It is true, O Lord, it is true !" 

Then also, as we came back to our lodging place one day, full of 
dreams of Roman emperors and Christian Council, of Byzantine bat- 
tle and siege, we entered into the very atmosphere of the Arabian 
Nights. We found in the courtyard of our primitive hostelry, an old 
blind Turk, telling the oft-repeated tale of the love of Chosroes and 
Shireen. The story-teller sat cross-legged on the ground, touching 
the zither on his knees, and to its weird accompaniment, chanting, with 
the constant repetition and flowery digression so dear to the Eastern 
mind, the passion and woe of the Persian lovers. The 20 or 30 men 
gathered around him, squatting on their heels, made excited exclama- 
tions of "Aman ! Aman !" at all the most pathetic points of the narra- 
tive, and gathered closer with staring eyes, when passion and death 
were alluded to, as if the old story were ever new to them. 

The second Council of Nicea was held in the VIII century. This 
city was chosen by the Empress Irene, because, being at heart a pagan, 
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she felt that the burning question of the time, vi:s., the worship of 
images, would not be decided as she wished it to be in iconoclastic 
Constantinople. This Council was held in the old church of St. 
Sophia, now a complete ruin, whose crumbling walls show faint traces 
of former glory. We rode our horses right under its fallen arches, 
and in the apse, deep in ashes and dirt, sat a ragged beggar who cheer- 
fully offered for sale a handful of mosaics which he had scraped to- 
gether from the debris. 

While Nicea was thus important in church annals, it was not the 
center of imperial power until 1080 A. D., when the Seljukian Turks 
made it the seat of their government. This court of the Sultans 
rivaled in brilliancy that of Cordova. The Seljukians brought art and 
prosperity and civilization. They introduced here the faience tiling 
in exquisite blues and greens, which makes the great charm of their 
buildings in Konia. They turned St. Sophia and other churches into 
mosques, and built imarets (soup kitchens), on the domed roofs of 
which, great storks' nests now rest. Nicea is, indeed, a city of storks, 
and on every housetop and on trees, and broken walls the wise birds 
clap their bills, and pose on one dignified leg. 

Only a few years after the establishment of the Seljukian empire 
came the First Crusade, and here, near Nicea, that great talker of the 
Crusades, Peter the Hermit, was killed by the Seljuks. In 1087, the 
magnificent, well-organized army of that first Crusade, came to Con- 
stantinople, and took the road, which is now the route of the railway, 
to Nicomedia. Then they went over the mountains to the south side 
of the Lake Ascanius, till they came to the slaughter place of Peter the 
Hermit's expedition, and the gruesome tale is told that the bones of 
that slaughter were so numerous, that they were actually used in mak- 
ing a rampart to defend the army against the Seljuks, who still held 
the city of Nicea. A terrific battle took place in which 600,000 Chris- 
tians were engaged. There were awful barbarities on both sides. 
Each army threw into the camp of the enemy, the heads of those taken 
prisoners. In the course of the siege, the Sultan's wife and family 
endeavored to escape by boat on the Lake, but were captured by the 
Crusaders. At last the Seljukian leader considered further defense 
hopeless, and an arrangement was entered into, by which the leaders 
of the Crusade could pursue their first object (the capture of Jerusa- 
lem), and the city of Nicea was taken possession of by the Emperor 
Alexis from Constantinople. 

No other Crusade concerns Nicea, till the Fourth, which Mr. 
Pears describes as a huge filibustering: expedition. The designs of 
that truly great man. Pope Innocent III, were frustrated through the 
intrigues of the Venetian Doge Dandolo. Constantinople was cap- 
tured by the Crusaders, who established a Latin empire there, and 
despoiled the imperial city of its finest works of art, amongf them the 
famous bronze horses, that now appear in Venice on St. Mark^ 
church. I '•'i '' / 
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A. A. Seljukian imaret (soup kitchen) on the risfht and the Green Mosque. B. Yeni 
Shebir Gate on the south, also called Orkharis Gate. C. Interior of St. Sophia, where second 
covincil was held. D. Ruins of St. Sophia. E. Hadrian's Gate. Aqueduct enters beside the 
gate. F. Inner part of Slambul Gate on the north. 
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The Greeks who had been driven out of Constantinople made a 
stand at Nicea, under Theodore Lascar is. There may still be seen 
on every side, the remains of their defenses. The city became again 
the Capital of an empire. The emperors of Nicea gathered around 
themselves the most learned, as well as the bravest, of the Greeks, who 
by the Latin invasion had been scattered through the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and Asia Minor. When, in 1258 A. D. the miserable Latin em- 
pire of Constantinople came to an end, and the imperial city was once 
more captured by the Greeks of Nicea, that city again took a secondary 
place in the Byzantine world. 




ONE OF THE SCULPTURED MEDUSA HEADS FALLEN FROM THE WALL 

AT NICEA 

Unfortunately the results of that Latin occupation were such, 
that the newly restored power was never again able to resist the steady 
encroachment of the Turkish hordes, pouring in from Central Asia; 
and it was that branch of the Turks, destined to destroy the Greek 
Empire, i. e., the Ottoman Turks, who next made Nicea the seat of 
empire. In 1330 A. D. Orkhan, the Ottoman Sultan, besieged Nicea, 
and conquered it, unhindered by the Emperor Adronicus. He allowed 
the Greek garrison to go out safely, and the city was for some years 
the center of Turkish power. This power, of course, left Nicea, when 
Constantinople became the Turkish capital in 1453 A. D. ; and gradu- 
ally the place has shrunk in size and importance until now it is hardly 
more than the home of great memories. It has never, so far as I know, 
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been the scene of any scientific excavation, and yet, with its history it 
would surely be a rich field for investigation. Even as it is at present, 
it is a deep delight to go into its mosques, with their fine Saracenic 
carving and tiling, to study the many inscriptions on the walls, or on 
the beautiful tower of Theodore Lascaris, to pass through Hadrian's 
gate, or penetrate into the tunnels of Pliny's theater. 

An Arabic sentence graved on the wall at Nicea is a summing up 
of the thoughts, that must sweep over one there. It has been thus 
translated : ' L 

*Tor all men the hour strikes, 
All kingdoms come to an end ; 
But the Eternal, Everliving One 
Can not be bound by death or time." 

Isabel Frances Dodd. 
American College for Girls, Constantinople, Turkey. 



•f + + 



THE SHELL HEAPS OF FLORIDA 

FROM the earliest known times to the present, Florida has been 
a land of romance, delight and tragedy. It has possessed a 
fascination for adventurers, archaeologists, seekers after 
health or wealth, and at one time provided a favorite asylum 
for refugees. It has given and withheld its treasures, has bestowed 
healing and hurt, and remains a country of contradictions. Volumes 
could be written pertaining to its many sided history, its manifold 
phases of life and industry, its flora and fauna, its geological mysteries. 
For the present let it be our purpose to attempt some study of those 
earliest evidences of human occupation, the shell heaps or mounds. 
These have been an object of interest for many decades. The files 
of Smithsonian Reports for 40 years back at least, present occasional 
articles on the subject, while pamphlets and books have not been few. 

The shell heaps of Florida probably number thousands. The 
state has the remarkable extent of over a thousand miles of sea coast, 
besides rivers and lakes in profusion. Orange county alone has over 
a thousand lakes. These conditions, together with that of the climate, 
have vital connection with the existence of the shell heaps. It' is 
needless to say that many other parts of our country contain similar 
remains of a long past life. They are found far up the New England 
coast, and Westward as Southward. Blannerhasset island in the Ohio 
has heaps large and abundant in relics ; but Florida can be styled the 
shell heap region. 
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Beginning at the northeast part of the state and going up the St. 
John's river the seeker for the prehistoric remains soon finds abundant 
material to feast his eyes and tempt his spade. Shell heaps large and 
small occur on both sides of the riven Palatka and its vicinity pro- 
vide a number, and the search along the banks on to Sanford will 
be rewarded at quite frequent intervals. The same is true of explora- 
tion from Palatka up the Ocklawaha, or beyond Sanford along the 
Wekiva. More than 50 of these river-side heaps have been reported 
on.^ They consist in the main of Paludina, Ampullaria and Unio 




STRIKING FEATURES OF THE LARGE MOUND NORTH OF NEW SMYRNA^FLA. 



shells. There is considerable range in the size of these heaps, as 
everywhere; some along the St. John's and tributary streams being 
several hundred feet in circumference, and from 3 to 20 ft. high. 
Similar heaps are found by the lakesides, as, for example, on Lake 
Jessup in Orange county, where they cover parts of acres to the depth 
of several feet. 

Starting at Anastasia island and moving down the East coast, 
remarkable heaps of marine shells are found. The aggregation below 
Matanzas Inlet covers over 30 acres; like others, being highest on the 
water side where it rises to about 35 ft. The field in the rear has 
many circles of shells from 4 to 8 ft. deep and 12 to 15 ft. across.* 

^For full treatment see Dr. Jefferys Wyman's Fresh Water Shell Mounds of the St. 
John's River. 

2For a description of this heao see Dr. De Witt Webb's article in the Proceedings of 
the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XVI, 1893, pp. 695-698. 
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A mile and a half north of New Smyrna there was a heap covering 
over 800 ft. square, of varying depth, rising on the central shore side 
to a height of 30 ft. or more.' In the village the removal of the top 
of a large heap disclosed a small, substantial stone fort. Just below 
New Smyrna a mass of shells is piled up for 400 ft. along the river. 
Next comes 'Turtle Mound," of unusual height, forming a rounded 
bluflF at the water's edge. The Oak Hill heap still further down the 
coast has a diameter of many hundred feet, and rises to a height of 18 
to 20 ft. The shore at the mouth of the Banana river shows immense 
accumulations of shells. About 20 shell heaps of the east coast have 
been described, and some of them have attained to postal card notoriety. 




FORT IN NEW SMYRNA MOUND 



Southwest Florida is rich in these relics of the past, investigation 
bringing to light no less than 50 along the south half of Charlotte 
harbor, some rising to a height of 30 ft. At the mouth of the Mana- 
tee river a mound extends nearly 600 ft. in length, with a height 
of from 15 to 20 ft. The shores of Tampa, Hillsboro and Four Mile 
bays and vicinity boast an abundance of shell heaps. The largest are 
from 200 to 700 ft. broad, and from 15 to 30 ft. high. Going north- 
ward still further, Cedar Keys is found to be a fertile field for arch- 

•On this artificial bluff stood the familiar landmark known as the Rock House. At 
the time of a recent visit the writer found only a part of the ruin remaining, and the mound 
being rapidly removed by the East Coast Railroad for road making. The "house" was 
probably a lookout contemporaneous \vith the stone fort mentioned. 
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REMAINING PEAK, WITH ROCK HOUSE AND RED CEDAR TREES 

f 

aeological work, while Pensacola bay with its shell heaps large and 
small affords still further inviting opportunities for research/ 

This is by necessity only a brief summary of the more familiar 
and important heaps and heap localities. 

Shell heaps are composed of varieties of shells, ashes, pottery 
chiefly in fragments, soil superimposed and in strata, bones of birds, 
bear, deer and other animals, as well as occasionally human,*^ claws of 
crabs, bones of turtle, shark, porpoise, and other fishes. They con- 
tain implements of bone and flint, sinkers, bowls, spoons and other 
utensils of shell usually made from Fulgar carica, F. perversa and 
Strombus. Very few objects of metal have been found. In some 
cases beads and other ornaments of glass have appeared. It will be 
understood that this is a general list covering the finds in heaps in all 
parts of the state. The pottery is of clay or sand and clay, and is 
plain and ornamented, often bearing the marks of the basket or net 
mould.® The heaps along the coast consist mainly of oyster shells, 
with clam and conch shells, various bones and the usual large amount 
of pottery, seldom unbroken. In the Tampa bay heaps arrow heads, 

*It was in this vicinity that Mr. F. H. Gushing, ethnologist, tireless and enthusiastic 
worker for the Smithsonian Institution, was engaged in investigating the shell heaps shortly 
before he passed away in 1900. 

'^The bones of mammals were broken for the extraction of the marrow. The human 
bones are in such condition and position as to lead to a theory that some of the heap builders 
were cannibals. 

«Dr. Webb reports 100 different varieties of ornamentation on the fragments foimd in 
the Matanzas Inlet heaps. 
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scrapers, pendants, necklaces and quartz implements have been found. 
Rude images of clay have been dug up about Choctawhatchee bay, 
representing human, duck and owl heads. 

All the evidence tends to give a "Kitchen Midden" origin to the 
shell heaps. The fresh and salt waters abounded in shell fish large 
and small and good for food. Tribes of rude men supplied with most 
primitive implements would thus find unfailing supplies near at hand. 
Individual families, small communities or large, threw here and there 
the emptied shells and bones remaining from their meals. The pieces 
of fragile pottery were added to the refuse. These dumps about the 
dwellings would soon provide an elevation for the fire, for evidently 




STRATA IN SHELL MOUND 



food was eaten cooked, the depressions would rapidly be filled, and 
as the heaps grew larger the dwellings would be built on them. The 
advantages of such sites are apparent. They ensured good drainage, 
and as they increased in height afforded some immunity from mos- 
quitos, snakes and many kinds of insect life, and gave purer air.^ 
Along the west coast the heaps show that they would protect from 
high water, and behind them there would be found shelter from 
storms. Raised high along the shores they became lookouts, and a 

certain fort-like defence aeainst enemies. The size of the heap may 

^ W^ 

^The choice of the same sites for modern houses, stores and other buildings as well 
as for planting groves and gardens gives corroboration to this view. 
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indicate the size and duration of the aboriginal settlement, though 
most of them show interrupted growth. The shells are bulky and 
imperishable. Specimens gathered from the seaside heaps especially 
even now appear fresh and clean. The description of the heaps as 
"Mighty monuments which want and hunger have erected to appetite" 
is striking, but not altogether just to the aborigines. They had to eat 
to live, and the remains we have show a step towards the architectural, 
sanitary, military and aesthetic heights of our own time. Surely no 
modern devotee to the esculent Ostrea Eduli will feel like casting a 
stone at these builders. 

As to the age of the shell heaps only conjecture is possible. The 
presence of trees of great age on them, and even their hiding by dense 




ON THE SUMMIT OF THE SHELL MOUND 



forest growth gives some idea of their antiquity. Some heaps or 
parts of heaps may, of course, be the work of comparatively modern 
people. A large heap at Cedar Keys investigated and reported by 
Mr. S. T. Walker, showed 6 inches of soil on top. Below this were 
several feet of shells with fragments of fine pottery of "elegant de- 
sign," and neatly made implements of bone and shell with axes, arrow 
and spear heads of stone. Then came 2 ft. of soil with a few frag- 
ments of pottery inferior to the first. Below this were 4 ft. of shells 
with pottery rudely ornamented and primitive implements of bone and 
shell. Next below there was more soil and 3 ft. of Shells, the lowest 
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strata, with rude, heavy pottery. Mr. Walker believes that a con- 
servative estimate of the time required for the deposition of the soil 
since the builders ceased adding to the heap, and, relying on a critical 
comparison of the pottery and implements in the different strata, in 
which the stages of growth are clearly marked, would give a thousand 
years as the age of the oldest shell heaps. One investigator describes 
an oyster shell heap with every indication of artificial building, and 
which covers a large surface 6 ft. deep near Orange Lake. The 
present elevation of the lake is 48 ft. above the sea, and the nearest 
living oyster bed is 43 miles distant. The heap must have been made 
when the lake was still an arm of the sea, before the state attained 
its present elevation. The divisions of the heaps by layers of soil may 




INDIAN RELICS FOUND IN THE NEW SMYRNA MOUNDS 



indicate the ravages of disease, removal, forced migration on account 
of enemies, and so irregular occupation and work of successive races 
and generations in the making of the mounds.* 

For years the heaps in certain localities have been a source of 
excellent material for road and walk making and for lime. Northern 
tourists in many Florida towns may walk on all that remains of some 
aboriginal feast, and with a little search find bits of ancient pottery 
under their feet. 

Much thorough work has been done by scholarly men in the study 
of the shell heaps, yet much more may still be accomplished. The 
field is open and will be rewarding. Map making, photographing, 

•One can only theorize about the population of the state, though there are indications 
that at certain periods it must have bc^n large. 
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verifying of old reports, summarizing of information, exploration and 
investigation of new material and collecting of relics should go on. 
Little can be expected from the state government, but private indi- 
viduals can serve as in the past, and certain institutions may be relied 
on heartily to encourage the wrork. 

Charles De Wolfe Brower. 
Winter Park, Fla. 

+ + + 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL LEGISLATION* 

THE concentration of public attention upon bills affecting the 
business interests of the country which were passed by Con- 
gress during the last session has obscured the merit of other 
measures which received favorable consideration but which, 
having no commercial or political significance, were rarely mentioned 
in the newspapers. Among these were three of importance for the 
promotion of archaeological studies: an act incorporating the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America, approved May 26; an act for the pres-, 
ervation of American antiquities, approved June 8 ; and an act creating 
the Mesa Verde National Park, in Colorado, approved June 29. 

The Archaeological Institute of America was founded in the year 
1879, by Professor Charles Eliot Norton and other gentlemen in Bos- 
ton. Its purpose is to promote and direct archaeological research. 
This purpose it seeks to accomplish by aiding in the maintenance 
of schools for archaeological study in Athens, Rome, and Palestine; 
by maintaining fellowships, as in American Archaeology and in 
Mediaeval and Renaissance studies; by sending out expeditions for 
special investigations; by assisting the efforts of independent explor- 
ers ; by publishing the results of exploration and research ; by holding 
general meetings for the reading and discussion of papers on archaeo- 
logical subjects ; and by disseminating exact information in regard to 
the progress of research by means of free public lectures under the 
auspices of Affiliated Societies. 

Five fields of archaeological interest have thus far engaged the 
attention of the Institute — Greek, Roman, Oriental, American, and the 
Italian Renaissance. The first of the foreign schools to be established 
was that in Athens, which was founded in 1881 ; the school in Rome 
was opened in 1895, ^^^ that in Jerusalem in 1900. These schools 
are in charge of Managing Committees; and the work in American 
Archaeology and the fellowship in Mediaeval Studies are also directed 
by committees. The number of Affiliated Societies of the Institute is 

*A briefer statement appeared in The Nation for September 27, under the title Arcke- 
o logical Bills passed by Congress. 
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now twenty-one, comprising a membership of nearly 2000 persons. 
Eight of the Societies are in the Atlantic States, eight in the Central 
States, and five in the Western States. The Western Societies are the 
Colorado Society, the Utah Society, the Southwest Society, centered at 
Los Angeles ; the Northwest Society, having its membership chiefly in 
the State of Washington, and the San Francisco Society, the organiza- 
tion of which was consummated shortly before the great earthquake 
and is maintained, under disheartening conditions, with a devotion to 
scientific aims worthy of all praise. 

The incorporation of the Institute had become a necessity on 
account of the complexity of relations arising from the extension of 
its work, and the need of making permanent provision for its financial 
support, while in view of the scope of its undertakings and the geo- 
graphical distribution of its membership, incorporation as a national 
rather than as a state institution was seen to be desirable, provided 
that this could be accomplished ; for Congress is increasingly reluctant 
to grant charters. The bill of incorporation was prepared by Mr. John 
B. Larner, a member of the Washington Society, in association with 
a special committee of the Institute. It was presented in the Senate by 
the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and in the House by the Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, who were so successful in overcoming objections that it 
was passed with very little debate. 

Under the new organization, as in the past, the government of 
the Institute will be vested in a Council consisting of the president of 
each affiliated society and a few other ex-officio members, with addi- 
tional councilors chosen by the Affiliated Societies ; its annual meetings 
"may be held in such places as its by-laws may provide.'* It is author- 
ized to hold property "to an amount not to exceed one million dollars.*' 
The beginnings of an endowment have been made by the funding of 
life memberships, and it is hoped that large additions will soon be 
received. The Institute will hereafter have an office in Washington. 

In the past few years a number of bills have been brought for- 
ward in Congress designed for the preservation of American antiqui- 
ties, but notwithstanding the urgent need of protective legislation- — 
familiar to all readers of Records of the Past — ^none of them was able 
to command a hearing in both the Senate and the House. In January, 
1905, the Committee of the Archaeological Institute on the subject 
invited a similar committee of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to meet for a conference in Washington: as a result of their 
deliberations a measure was framed which was submitted to the House 
Committee on Public Lands at a largely attended hearing, and was 
s)mipathetically received. The Senate passed the bill, but in the short 
session no opportunity was found for presenting it to the House of 
Representatives. 

That the bill of iQO.s failed to become a law is perhaps as well : 
for the present act, which had in advance the approval not only of the 
committees of the Institute and of the Anthropological Association 
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but also of the heads of the Government Departments concerned, is 
briefer and in several respects more satisfactory. This was cham- 
pioned in the House by the Hon. John F. Lacy, Chairman of the Com'- 
mittee on Public Lands, to whom all interested in the preservation of 
our antiquities are particularly indebted, and in the Senate by the Hon. 
Thomas M. Patterson, of Colorado. 

The first section of the Act prescribes a penalty for the unauthor- 
ized collection or destruction of antiquities upon the public lands. It 
reads: "Any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or de- 
stroy any historic or prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of 
antiquity, situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the 
Department of the Government having jurisdiction over the lands on 
which said antiquities are situated, shall, upon conviction, be fined in 
a sum of not more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a 
period of not more than ninety days, or shall suflFer both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court.*' 

The Departments of the Government referred to are those of 
the Interior, Agriculture, and War. The fourth section requires that 
the Secretaries of these Departments "shall make and publish from 
time to time uniform rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying 
out" its provisions. Individual officials of several of the Bureaus have 
in the past done what they could, without adequate authority and with- 
out funds for the employment of custodians, to protect the ruins in 
their jurisdiction. 

The second section is constructive, and far-reaching. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is "authorized, in his discretion, to declare 
by public proclamation historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic and scientific interest that are 
situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, and may reserve as a part 
thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all cases shall be con- 
fined to the smallest area compatible with the proper care and man- 
agement of the objects to be protected ;" and it is further provided that 
"when such objects are situated upon a tract covered by a bona fide 
unperfected claim or held in private ownership, the tract, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the proper care and management of 
the object, may be relinquished to the Government,*' the Secretary of 
the Interior being authorized "to accept the relinquishment of such 
tracts on behalf of the Government of the United States." 

The reservation of parcels of public land from entry may, under 
the act, include not only areas containing prehistoric remains, but also 
historic structures and objects of scientific interest, such as a crater 
lake or a natural bridge. And the way is made easy, as it should be, 
to transfer to the National government such prehistoric remains, his- 
toric monuments, and objects of interest now in private ownership as 
it shall seem worth while for the Government to accept and protect. 
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It is understood that the Bureau of American Ethnology is already 
preparing data to be submitted to the Interior Department for guid- 
ance in withdrawing from entry as soon as practicable the sites on the 
public lands containing the most important archaeological remains. 

Some members of Congress and government officials at first 
favored limiting to the Government itself the prerogative of conduct- 
ing excavations upon the public lands. The archaeologists, however, 
were unanimous in the opinion that while the privilege of conducting 
excavations should be carefully guarded, the loss to science would be 
great if no excavation should be permitted except under governmental 
auspices; and this view was emphatically stated by Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, which had a more direct 
interest in the matter than any other Bureau. The point was yielded ; 
and the third section of the act grants the right to excavate, under suit- 
able restrictions, to properly accredited scientific institutions, thus 
making possible the formation of collections of antiquities for ''reputa- 
ble museums, universities, colleges or other recognized scientific or 
educational institutions, with a view to increasing the knowledge of 
such objects," all gatherings of antiquities to be made "for permanent 
preservation in public museums." Thus, while the law puts a stop to 
the scandal of commercial excavation on lands under governmental 
control, it is sufficiently liberal in its provision for scientific excavation 
conducted under proper auspices for the public good. 

The Mesa Verde National Park, which has been set a?icie for the 
preservation of its cliflf-dwellings, is situated in southwestern Colo- 
rado. It comprises a strip of land along the Mancos River and is 14^ 
miles in length; its area is 65.5 square miles. The cliff-dwellings 
belong to a series of which the most important representatives are not 
in the Park itself, but on lands belonging to the Indians, in the edge of 
the Southern Ute Reservation, which adjoins it on the south. The 
protection of these monuments also is assured by a provision of the act 
which places under the custodianship of the Secretary of the Interior 
all prehistoric ruins that are situated on Indian lands within five miles 
of the boundaries of the Park; these are to be "administered by the 
same service that is established for the custodianship of the Park/' 

The creation of the Park is in direct response to praiseworthy 
efforts of public-spirited women of Colorado, who recognized the im- 
portance of the remains, formed an association to secure their preser- 
vation, and inaugurated so vigorous a campaign that many persons 
outside the State became interested in the project. The efforts of 
Mrs. W. S. Peabody, of Denver, were particularly successful in arous- 
ing interest in the measure which has now become a law. 

The boundaries of the Park were fixed last spring by a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of American Ethnology with the help of Mr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, Fellow of the Institute in American Archaeology, 
who was acting also under the authority of the Bureau ; Mr. Hewett 
accompanied the surveyors and designated the monuments to be in- 
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eluded. In the next session of Congress provision will undoubtedly 
be made for the care of the Park, and for the granting of concessions 
to those whose services are necessary for the accommodation of tour- 
ists, as inn-keepers and liverymen. Perhaps in the future a special 
bureau will be organized for the care of the national parks outside of 
Washington; it would seem as if much might be gained in both 
efficiency and economy of administration by placing them all under one 
management. 

Francis W. Kelsey. 
University of Michigan. 

+ + + 

PREHISTORIC VILLAGE SITE, ROSS COUNTY, OHIO 

PART II 
FOOD RESOURCES * 

OUR examination of this village and the evidence revealed 
by the refuse pits and the sites of their little homes shows 
that these early inhabitants were not savages depending 
entirely upon the wild food for their subsistence, but were 
barbarians having a settled abode, a developed agriculture, the storage 
of food supplies for future use, and the domestication of at least one 
animal, namely, the Indian dog, which of all animals would best show 
adaptation to his master's wants and pleasures. 

Animal Food. — It is evident from the large quantity of animal 
remains found in the pits, that the inhabitants of Baum Village site 
depended upon the, chase for a very large part of their subsistence. 
Everywhere about the village, especially in the abandoned storehouses 
and in the sites of wigwams, the broken bones of various animals, 
that were used as food, were found in abundance. The abandoned 
storehouse was a veritable mine for animal bones. A memorandum 
of all the bones taken from one pit was made. The pit measured 3 
ft. and 7 in. in diameter by 5 ft. 10 in. in depth and contained 375 
bones and shells, some of which were mere fragments, while others, 
such as the leg bones of the beaver, ground hog and racoon were in a 
perfect state. A summary of all the bones and shells is as follows: 
Virginia deer, 35 per cent; wild turkey, 10 per cent; 2 species of fresh 
water unios, 10 per cent; gray fox, 10 per cent; raccoon, 5 per cent; 
black bear, 5 per cent; box turtle, 5 per cent; the remainder of the 
bones being divided about equally between the ground hog, wild cat, 
elk, opossum, beaver, rabbit, wild goose, and great horned owl. By 
far the largest number of bones were those of the Virginia deer 
{Ddocoileus znrginiamis). Out of 20 barrels of bones brought to the 
museum, fully 35 per cent were of this animal. It will therefore be 
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safe to say that 35 per cent of all the animals used for food by these 
aboriginal inhabitants of Baum Village were the Virginia deer. At 
the Gartner Village, 6 miles north of Chillicothe, this animal constituted 
fully 50 per cent of all the animals used for food. 

The general characteristic of the deer at Baum Village was 
similar to the modern, species. The other mammals found in the vil- 
lage were the elk, black bear, wolf, mountain lion, wild cat, raccoon, 
gray fox, Indiaii dog, skunk, mink, otter, fisher, opossum, ground hog, 
beaver, musk rat, rabbit, gray squirrel, weasel, and rice field mouse. 

Fully 80 per cent of all the bones of birds found in the village be- 
long to the wild turkey. The other birds represented were the great 
horned owl, Canada goose, trumpeter swan, great blue heron, bald 
eagle, mallard duck, pintail and canvasback. The snapping turtle 
and box turtle were found in great numbers in every part of the 
village. 

The presence of great numbers of mussel shells, both in the pits 
and surrounding the tepee sites, would indicate that this shell fish 
was much used for food. At the Gartner Village the remains of 
large mussel lakes were found,^ but the large pits used in the prep- 
aration of the mussels for feasts were not found in the Baum site. 
However, large holes, from which earth had been taken, perhaps for 
use in the construction of the mound, were filled with the shells, and 
surrounding pits also contained great numbers of the shells, in- 
dicating that a great feast had taken place, and that the mussels were 
prepared in a way similar to those at the Gartner mound. 

Plant Food. — In order to secure data of certain cultures in each 
country, historical records are quite important and help to determine 
the origin of certain agricultural products. These records show that 
agriculture came originally from three great regions which had no 
communications with each other, namely, China, South West Asia and 
Egypt, and inter-tropical America, and from these three regions be- 
gan great civilizations based upon agriculture. However, we find 
that history is at fault in giving us much early data concerning the 
third great center of civilization which does not even date from the 
first centuries of the Christian era, but we know from the widespread 
cultivation of corn, beans, sweet potatoes and tobacco, north and 
south of the center of the American civilization, that a very much 
greater antiquity, perhaps several thousand years, must be given for 
the perfection of these plants up to the time when history begins. 

The finding of charred corn, beans, nuts and seeds of fruits, and 
even the remains of dried fruit, in the subterranean storehouses in 
various parts of the Baum Village, leads one to believe that the early 
inhabitants were agriculturists enjoying a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion. The most important product raised was corn — Zea mays.* At 

^Accounts of the mussel bakes are given in the Pub. of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Vol. XIII. 

*The identification of the corn, beans, nuts and seeds from the Baum Village was 
made by Professor J. H. Schaffer of the Dept. of Botany, Ohio State University. 
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the time of the discovery of America in 1492, corn was one of the 
staples of its agriculture, and was found distributed from the La Plata 
Valley to almost every portion of Central and Southern United States. 
The natives living in this vast region had names for corn in their re- 
spective languages. A number of eminent botanists have made care- 
ful explorations to find corn in the conditions of a wild plant, but with- 
out success. 

The corn unearthed in the village was always in the abandoned 
subterranean storehouses and invariably at the bottom of the pit. 
When any quantity was found the charred lining of the storehouse 
was present, which lining frequently consisted of long grass and some- 
times bark. The corn, when found in the ear, was laid in regular or- 
der, devoid of the husk, and consisted of two varieties, an eight-rowed 
and a ten-rowed variety. The eight-rowed variety had a cob about 
half an inch in diameter and short, while the cob of the ten-rowed 
variety was larger and longer. The grains and cobs having been 
charred, were in a good state of preservation. 

In other pits the corn had been shelled and placed in a woven bag 
and the charred, massed grains were removed in large lumps with 
portions of the woven bag attached. Therefore it seems reasonable 
to believe from the presence of so many storehouses for the care and 
preservation of their most nutritious agricultural product, that corn 
was the one staple upon which prehistoric man depended to tide him 
through the cold winters, and until the harvest came again. 

Kidney Bean {Phaseolus vulgaris) — According to J. S. New- 
berry, who published the first flora of the State (1859), the wild bean 
occurs generally throughout the State. This bean is found in abund- 
ance in the pits, sometimes mixed with shelled corn and placed in a 
container, and sometimes placed in the storehouse along with nuts and 
dried fruit of the wild plum, and was no doubt one of the agricultural 
products of aboriginal man of the Baum Village Site. According to 
the latest discoveries, in the Peruvian tombs of Ancon and other South 
American tombs, the origin of the bean was perhaps in the inter- 
tropical American civilization, and no doubt spread northward to the 
Mississippi Valley similar to maize. Beans were found also in the 
storehouses at the Gartner Village,' and in some of the burials of the 
Harness Mound explored in 1905. Three species of hickory nuts 
were found in abundance in the storehouse. Hicoria ovata (shell 
bark) was taken from almost every pit where the shells were found. 
Some of the perfect, charred nuts were found in the bottom of pits 
associated with corn and beans, but the ashes thrown into the pits 
from their fire-places usually contained many charred shells of 
this nut. 

Hicoria minima (Bitter-nut) and Hicoria laciniosa were also 
found in the ashes, but were not so plentiful as the shell bark. 

^Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site, Vol. XIIT.* 
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FIG. 6 — POTTERY FRAGMENTS SHOWING DECORATIONS AND HANDLES 

Butternuts (Juglans cinera) and Walnuts (Juglans nigra) were 
both found in the perfect charred state in the storehouses and the 
ashes from the fire-places contained many shells. 

Papaw seed (Asiminan triloba) and Hazelnut (Coryhis amer- 
icana) were also found in the bottom of the storehouse. 

Chestnut (Castanea dent at a) found in small quantities in var- 
ious parts of the village. 

Wild Red Plum (Prunis americanus) — The seeds were found in 
the ashes and the charred remains of the fruit with seed were taken 
from one of the storehouses. 

Wild Grape (Vitis (op) ) was found sparingly in a few of the 
pits. 

PREPARATION OF FOOD 

Food, for the most part, both animal and vegetable, was prepared 
by cooking, as evidenced by the large fireplaces, the innumerable pieces 
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FIG. 7 SKULL TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE BURIALS IN THE VILLAGE 

of broken pottery, and the mortars and stone pestles used in crushing 
the corn, dried meats, fruits and berries. The fireplace was always 
present within the tepee, and several of them could always be found 
outside of the tepee and in close proximity to it. The fireplaces often 
show repair. When the hollow in the ground became too deep by 
long use it was filled up to the proper depth by mud plaster. The 
necessary precautions were not taken to remove all the ashes from 
the fire place before the plaster was applied, consequently when the fire 
was again placed in the fireplace it soon cracked loose, and portions 
of burned clay were removed with the ashes from time to time as the 
fireplaces were cleaned, and the ashes with the broken lining were 
thrown into the pits. Large stone mortars were found in every sec- 
tion of the Village, and were made from slabs 9f fine-grained sand- 
stone, averaging in size from lo to 15 in. in length, from 7 to 12 in. 
wide, and from 4 to 7 in. in thickness, with a depression on one side, 
in many case^ only about i in. deep, while in others the depression 
would be several inches. The stone pestles used in crushing corn and 
preparing food to be cooked, were not selected with any great care nor 
was very much labor expended in their manufacture, as many of them 
were merely natural pebbles, suitable as to size and weight, slightly 
changed by a little pecking or rubbing, while others were natural flat 
and rounded pebbles, having a small depression cut on each side. 
None of the bell-shaped pestles found at the Gartner Village wer« 
found at the Baum Village, although the preparation of food products 
was the same. 

The use of pottery in the preparation of food was universal. Every- 
where in the village fragments of broken vessels were found. Around 
the fireplaces both in and out of the tepee, pottery fragments were al- 
ways present, showing that the pottery was broken while being used as 
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a cooking utensil. The large pieces were gathered up and thrown into 
the open refuse pits near at hand, and here we find them quite often with 
particles of the charred food clinging to the sides of the broken vessels. 
The potter's art seems to ha\e been known and practiced by each 
family group. They became expert in successfully tempering clay 
to strengthen it, and in then carrying it through all the stages of 
modeling, ornamenting, drying, and at last burning. 

Implements: The implements used in the chase and for domestic 
and agricultural purposes were found in great numbers in the aban- 
doned storehouses and the sites of the tepees. For the most part they 
were made from bone and horn, but implements made from flint and 
granitic boulders were in evidence in all sections of the village. The 
implements used for agricultural purposes and for excavating for the 
storehouses were made for the most part of large mussel shells. Im- 
plements made of wood were no doubt largely used, as charred remains 
of digging sticks and pieces of wood that had been polished were fre- 
quently met with. 

METHOD OF BURIAL IN THE VILLAGE 

The manner of burying the dead, as shown in Fig. 2 * may be con- 
sidered as the typical method of the Baum Village. Each family 
group had its own private burial ground, and it was very close to 
the tepee. In several instances the graves were less than 3 ft. from 
the tepee site and seldom would the graves be niore than 10 ft. away. 
In close proximity to the mound the family groups were quite near 
each other, and the family burial ground so restricted that the dead 
would necessarily be buried close together, and the subterranean store- 
houses would be dug near the burial grounds. This condition is shown 
in Fig. 8 where three children and 4 adults were exposed and photo- 
graphed together with one of the largest storehouses found in the 
village. Three more children were found to the right of those shown 
in the photograph, making 10 in this family group, 4 adults and 6 
children. The tepee site was to the left of the burials and so close 
that the head of the adult to the left was very much less than 3 ft. 
from the post molds which show the outline of the tepee. While no 
pottery was placed in the graves of this group, the fragments show 
perhaps the most elaborate decorations and the remains of the largest 
vessel found in the village. The subterranean storehouses were also 
unusually large and the contents were very rich in animal remains 
and implements and ornaments of various kinds. In another group 
the burials were in a circle around two sides of the tepee. 

For the most part the bodies were placed in the grave with a 
perishable covering, though 3 graves were exhumed which were 
covered with slabs of slate. The covered graves pertained to 3 diflFer- 
ent families, and each was in close proximity to other graves. Fig. 
9 shows a covered grave of an adolescent ; on the left is an adult and 



*See Vol. V, October issue, p. 306. 
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between the two is a skeleton of a very small child. The adolescent's 
grave, as is shown by the photograph, was carefully covered with the 
slabs of slate, showing more than ordinary care for the dead. The 
3 covered graves contained 2 adolescents, and i child. Another form 
of burial occasionally met with in the family groups was where the 
interment was made in one of the abandoned storehouses. During 
the entire exploration only 4 skeletons were taken from the bottom of 
refuse pits, showing that perhaps the burials were emergency burials, 
the death occurring during the winter when the ground was frozen, 
making it a very difficult task to excavate the frozen earth with the 
primitive digging implements. However, the pit burials may have 
been only temporary burials, and the re-interment would take place 
when conditions were favorable for making the proper excavations. 
In two of the burials in the pits the indications point to a permanent 
burial after the bodies had been placed in the pits, which were quite 
deep. The clay forming the sides of the pit was used to cover the body 
to the depth of 4 inches, and afterwards the pit was filled with refuse 
the same as other pits in the village. The other two burials had been 
placed in the pits after they had been about one-fourth filled with re- 
fuse, and the bodies were covered with ashes to the depth of 3 inches, 
and the pits afterwards filled with refuse. These two may have been 
temporary burials and left by accident in the pits. 

The inhabitants of Baum Village, according to the measure- 
ments, would average for adult males about 5 ft. 7J/$ in. in height 
and adult females 5 ft. 4 in., only one man being found that would 
measure 6 ft. The bones of the skeleton are perfect, and are large in 
proportion to the height of the individual. He died before reaching 
the age of 30 years. Several skeletons of adult males found in the 
village have strong, heavy and perfect bones and prominent muscular 
attachment, indicating that they were strong and muscular, and lived 
to a ripe old age. 

Out of 49 tepee sites explored, 10 had no burials surrounding 
them, and only a few storehouses, showing that the tepee had not been 
occupied for any great period. All the burials in the entire village 
were practically the same, being placed in a grave with their imple- 
ments and ornaments, unattended by any ceremony of fire. 

As I have stated elsewhere in this paper, 58 per cent of the child- 
ren never reached the adult age. I also made an estimate from my. 
field notes of the 53 adults and find that 92 per cent died before reach- 
ing the age of 50, and that 56 per cent died before reaching the age 
of 30. I also found that 21 skeletons of the 127 exhumed had diseased 
bones, and I requested Mr. S. T. Orton, then a student of the Ohio 
State University preparatory to his course in medicine and one of 
my assistants in the field, to take up the study of the diseased bones 
when the proper time came. Accordingly, after finishing his scien- 
tific course at the Ohio State University, he entered the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania and devoted much of his 
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spare time for 3 years to the microscopical study of the diseased bones 
procured from the graves of the Baum Village Site, and in April, 
1905, published in the Medical Bulletin of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the results of his investigation in a paper entitled A Study of 
the Pathological Changes in Some Mound-Builders' Bones from the 
Ohio Valley, With Especial Reference to Syphilis, and I quote from 
his report: 

DR. ORTON'S conclusions 

"The material under examination is from a source undoubtedly 
pre-Columbian and the lesions are such as to justify the diagnosis of 
syphilis by the following pathological evidence: Changes affecting 
chiefly the diaphyses where long bones are concerned, showing a pre- 
dilection for those bones which are most exposed to trauma, consisting 
of large exotoses and osteophytic overgrowths, and characterized by 
the concurrent presence in the same specimen of both a rarefying and 
condensing osteitis as demonstrated by gross and microscopic examin- 
ation. Of 127 skeletons from one series of excavations, 21 showed 
traces of disease, 60 per cent of the affected showed the changes most 
upon the tibia with the ulna, cranium, and sternum following in order. 
Of the specimens examined rarefying osteitis was grossly manifest in 
all but two, one of which (ankylosed metatarsal and cuneiform) was 
probably of traumatic or septic nature, and the other (a clavicle) was 
not examined in cross-section. Grossly sclerosis was evident in 3 of 
the 10, while on microscopic examination only i of 6 from which sec- 
tions were taken failed to show condensation in some areas." 

HOME LIFE 

The explorations of the Baum Village site have brought to light 
many points of interest concerning the home life of a prehistoric people 
who had risen above the level of mere children of the forest, depend- 
ing upon wild wood for their subsistence. They had established 
homes, a developed agriculture, and had collected and provided storage 
for food supplies for future use. Therefore the Baum Village site 
culture in all essential points resembles the culture of the Gartner 
Village site along the Scioto, and the Ft. Ancient and other culture 
sites along the Miami ; establishing the fact that at one time the valleys 
of southern and central Ohio were peopled by a culture which was 
quite uniform throughout the entire section, and for convenience I 
have termed these early inhabitants the Ft. Ancient Culture. The 
manufacture of their implements, such as scrapers, awls, needles and 
fish-hooks, as well as the many implements in stone, as shown by the 
various stages in the manufacture of these implements, was in every 
respect similar throughout the entire region. In the manufacture of 
their pottery, and especially in regard to their designs and shapes, 
they were quite similar, and it would be impossible to distinguish the 
Ft. Ancient pottery from the Baum, and the Baum from the Gartner 
Village Site pottery. In the same valleys occupied by the Ft. Ancient 
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Culture we find evidence of a higher culture, and for my convenience 
I have designated this culture the Hopewell Culture, taking the articles 
secured by Prof. Moorehead from the Hopewell Mounds as the type. 
The Ft. Ancient Culture occupied portions of the valleys which were 
later occupied by the Hopewell Culture, as was evidenced by the results 
of the explorations of the Harness Mound group during the summer 
of 1905. After completing the explorations of the Harness Mound, 
the articles taken therefrom being of the higher culture, I examined 
a mound located outside of the great circle and not far distant from 
the Harness Group, directly to the south, and found this mound to be 
a burial mound of the Ft. Ancient Culture. At the center of the 
mound, and a few feet under the surface, was found an intrusive cre- 
mated burial, similar in every respect to the cremated burials of the 
Harness Mound. The artifacts of the Hopewell Culture can in al- 
most every object used in common by the two cultures be readily dis- 
tinguished from those of the Ft. Ancient Culture by the portrayal of 
the esthetic ideas of the artisan. 

CONCLUSION 

My conclusions are, that the builders of the Baum Mound were 
isochronological with the dwellers in the Baum Village, for in all the 
sites of the Ft. Ancient Culture examined, the inhabitants had an 
inter-tribal trade, as evidenced by the copper, ocean shells and mica 
there found; that the dwellers in this village were pre-Columbian, as 
no objects showing European contact were met with and the village 
was occupied by the same culture in all its parts. 

William C. Mills, 
Curator, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

^;, ^ -f 

SUN-TEMPLE AT ABUSIR.— M. Maspero observes that the 
Sun-Temple at Abusir, according to the researches of Baron von 
Bissing and Dr. Borchardt must have resembled a Babylonian "Zig- 
gurat" and that Egyptian towns of the Memphite period must have 
been very like the Babylonian buildings of the same period as in the 
case of Ur of the Chaldees. 

BABYLONIAN INCANTATION TABLET.— Mr. Vincent 
Brummer has translated a Babylonian Incantation Tablet which he 
considers as old as 3500 B. C. It differs from other Incantation tab- 
lets by being written in Sumerian and not Assyrian, and in a very 
archaic script. This confirms the theory that AssurbanipaFs spells 
were not original, but copies and translations of documents in use 
thousands of years earlier. Mr. Brummer further states that the 
Sumerian title E-nu-shub does not mean "incantation of the house of 
light'* but "incantation of the house not exorcised,'* implying that the 
house being already absolutely pure did not need purification. 
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